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You land the minute you say you will... when your engine performs depend- 


ably, and your navigation’s perfect. 


And for dependable engine performance, look to Skyway Service offered 


by Standard Airport Dealers. 


ou'll like their courtesy and know-how. And 
you'll like their Standard Aviation Gasoline and 
other flight necessities . . . including the new Stand- 
ard Aviation Engine Oil, specially made for light 
planes. 

What’s more, you'll like the convenience of this 
Skyway Service. For there are literally hundreds of 
Standard Airport Dealers ... throughout the Mid- 


west ... always ready to serve you. 


Standard Skyway Service 
Everywhere in the Midwest 
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Standard Aviation Gasolines 
Standard Aviation Engine Oils 
Standard Aviation Lubricants and Hydraulic Oils 
Quaker State Aero Engine Oils 
Atlas Aircraft Tires, Batteries and Accessories 


STANDARD O1rkL COMPANY (INDIAN A) 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Macwhyte ‘‘Hi-Fatigue”’ PREformed Aircraft 
Cable is all that the name implies; it has re- 
markable ability to resist fatigue caused by 
bending over pulleys or sheaves. Available 
in either Galvanized or Stainless Steel, it is 
supplied in reel lots, specified lengths, or 
complete cable assemblies. 
Macwhryte ‘‘Safe-Lock”’ Terminals are pre- 
cision made of Stainless Steel. There are many 
types and sizes in the complete Macwhyte 
line. All are available loose or swaged to cable. 

Macwhyte Cable Assemblies of ‘‘Safe-Lock”’ 
Terminals and ‘“‘Hi-Fatigue”’ cable are made 
by Macwhyte to your specification for type, 
size, and length. 

MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2905 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Member A.D.M.A. and A.1.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MACWHYTE “HI-FATIGUE” 

AIRCRAFT CABLE * “SAFE-LOCK” CABLE TERMINALS 

e CABLE ASSEMBLIES * TIE-RODS * WIRE ROPE e 
BRAIDED WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


Catalogs and Literature available from Macwhyte Company 
and Macwhyfte Distributors. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 


Prototype Northrop Pioneer trans- 
ort crashed and burned at Los Angeles. 
4 A. Perrett, Northrop test pilot, was 
killed when his chute failed to open. 
Two other crew members parachuted 
to safety. Tail failure is believed to 
have caused the crash. 

Boeing B-29 Superfortress bombers 
are now flying training missions from 
bases in Germany to the Middle East. 
Although the flights avoid the Balkans, 
they fly directly over Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
on their way to Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
the latter wartime base being continued 
in use by agreement with the Saudi 
Arabian government. The 3,600 mile 
flights are made non-stop and are train- 
ing missions for newly arrived pilots 
and crews. 

Piedmont Aviation, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has inaugurated service on its 
certificated feeder system. 


FINANCIAL 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. won a suit in 
Maryland Court of Appeals wherein a 
stockholder claimed loss of $3000 due 
to C-W’s delayed announcement of the 
omission of a dividend. Suit was based 
on agreement between company and 
N. Y. Stock Exchange for immediate 
reporting of dividend actions, but court 
found agreement gives investor no bene- 
ficial rights. 


FOREIGN 


Northwest Airlines and British Over- 
seas Airways have signed a joint agree- 
ment establishing round-the-world air 
service at a cost of $1700. The two 
airlines meet at New York and Shanghai, 
where schedules have been coordinated 
to permit immediate transfer of pas- 
sengers from one line to the other. The 
new service permits unlimited stop- 
overs for side trips along the route. 

Air Vice Marshall Sir Conrad Collier 
resigned as Controller of Technical and 
Operational Services, British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. 

Christopher Clarkson was named 
British Civil Air Attache, succeeding 
Nigel Bicknell, who will continue as 
assistant to Clarkson until fall. Clarkson 
served with the British Air Commission 
as one of its Amerian test pilots through- 
out the war. 

U. S.-Italian bilateral air transport 
agreement ee for the exchange 
of full fifth-freedom rights has been 
signed in Rome. This pact is the 23rd 
to be signed by the U. S. in accordance 
with the Bermuda pattern. 
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ANOTHER RECORD IN AIRCRAFT PROGRESS 


..- Specification NAS-379 
. » - FAFNIR Plya-Seal Ball Bearings 


When NAS standardized aircraft control 
pulleys, Fafnir matched this development by 
designing an entirely new line of ball bearings 
incorporating the Plya-Seal for these new pulleys. 
Pulley manufacturers were able immediately to 
provide all the advantages of Plya-Seal bearings 
in the approved pulleys. 

Fafnir’s done just that from the very beginning 
» . . developing the first ball bearings designed 
exclusively for air frames and controls. Fafnir 
pioneered with wholly new type ball bearings for 


to match this new pulley standardization 


jet engines and helicopters. And, for years, Fafnir 
has had a fully staffed and equipped aircraft de- 
partment to work with aircraft designers, manu- 
facturers and operators. That’s why Fafnir is 
first in the air. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company 
New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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| Wyman-Gordon has originated and developed many forging designs in steel, | | 


y aluminum and magnesium and has pioneered in the development of proper grain a 


- « « « Typical of such a development: an aluminum alloy piston forging. 


Standard of the Industry for Sixty Years 


| WYMAN - GORDON 
Q 7" Forgings of Aluminum, Magnesium, Steel y 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Report on Air Policy 


By grace of the Joint Congressional Air Policy Board, 
the aircraft manufacturing industry can now continue its 
guessing game of the past few months. It still has no clear 
idea of how it is likely to fare in Air Force and Naval 
Aviation procurement funds in the coming fiscal year. 

In deep and solemn contrast to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission, the Congressional Board 
refrained from making recommendations as to appropria- 
tions, ascribing the cause to the failure of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to formulate a master plan—a situation which the 
Commission found only a hindrance, and not a prohibi- 
tion to recommendations. 

There may be another reason why the Congressional 
Board made no recommendations as to appropriations. 
Congressmen are always aware of the jealously-guarded 
power of the appropriations committees in the two 
houses. They realize that any proposals in the policy 
report for expenditures would be shadow and no sub- 
stance. It is one thing for a group of outsiders to pro- 
pose larger appropriations. It is quite something else for 
Congressmen (even some members of the appropriations 
committees) to try to tell other members what to do. 
Congressmen have learned that the appropriations com- 
mittees seldom feel bound to act upon such recom- 
mendations. 

Another consideration obviously weighed heavily on 
the minds of the Congressional air policy seekers. Unlike 
the members of the President’s Commission, they at least 
tried to visualize where great national defense expendi- 
tures would fit into the total national budget—not a sur- 
prising effort in an election year. 

Other than this striking departure from the pattern set 
by the President’s Commission, the Congressional group 
came up with answers on air policy that closely parallel 
the earlier report. The two documents, supporting each 
other in a number of respects, foreshadow almost certain 
changes in several important civil aviation situations. 

Drastic changes in the organizational structure and 
duties of CAA seem almost certain to impend. First came 
the Policy Commission’s recommendation for a Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation, which in addition to CAA’s func- 
tions would take over some of those now exercised by 
CAB. Until otherwise made plain by the President, that 
recommendation would appear to be the Administration 
view. Now comes the Congressional view that there 
Should be an Office of Civil Aviation to replace CAA, 
some of whose duties would pass to CAB. 

This proposal, contradictory to the Commission’s sug- 
gestion in some respects, also is provocative in the light 
of the Congressional Board’s criticism of CAB. That 
agency is not doing its work in a businesslike manner, 
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according to the Congressmen, so it is suggested that 
CAB be given other duties. 

Just the shadow of an even more drastic change in the 
governmental aviation set-up is visible in another Board 
suggestion. The Federal Government would continue to 
make the regulations—but enforcement of private flying 
regulations would be by “non-Federal” personnel. 

The simplest interpretation is that it means enforce- 
ment by state officials—a condition toward which CAA 
has been working slowly in conjunction with the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials. If the 
Congressional Board’s recommendation heralds legisla- 
tion of this nature, it is of far-reaching importance. Con- 
gressional legislation to give the states a voice in enforce- 
ment of private flying regulations would begin a new era. 

While this part of the Board’s report is similar to a 
recommendation of the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion, it perhaps indicates some horse-trading in the Con- 
gressional group. Sen. Owen Brewster, Board chairman, 
has been strong for state participation in aviation affairs. 
Rep. Carl Hinshaw, vice chairman, has favored all-em- 
bracing Federal control. 

The other side of the possible trade would involve the 
recommendation that large airports, because of an 
asserted greater national defense value, be given prefer- 
ence over small fields in the construction program. 

This proposes a reversal of the philosophy and language 
of the present airport act. Original espousal of the act 
by CAA and most aviation organizations was on the 
premise that more small airports were needed to bolster 
civil aviation. Sen. Brewster was instrumental in having 
the act worded so that it made it easier for states to spon- 
sor construction of small airports. Arguing the case for 
more large airports was Rep. Hinshaw. 

First impression of the Congressional report is that 
the Board hewed closer to national defense considerations 
in every aspect of aviation than did the President’s Com- 
mission. But it is not altogether fair to make a point-by- 
point comparison of the two documents. The basic inter- 
ests of the two groups differ; and their responsibilities 
are even more sharply varied. 

If the Commission’s recommendations ever reach Con- 
gress, it will be by a roundabout route through the White 
House and after perhaps being tinctured with the Presi- 
dent’s own views. The Board, to all intents and purposes, 
is recommending legislation directly to Congress, and the 
sponsors of its report presumably are obligated to fight for 
passage of such legislation. 

This situation naturally would tend to result in polit- 
ically feasible recommendations, rather than in all recom- 
mendations that might be desirable. 

From that standpoint, the Congressional Board’s 
report might be considered remarkably forthright—and 
tremendously significant. 
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LETTERS 


A Slap at Us & Gripers 


To the Editor: 

Please put me in the amen corner with 
Max Balfour concerning his recent letter 
to you reference CAA inspectors. . .. It 
is unfortunate that too often some mis- 
guided “genius” enjoying the privileges of 
certain publications fires bird shot in the 
general direction of those his egotistical and 
unfair thinking leads him to feel deserve his 
“consideration.” This may help to stimu- 
late a publication’s sale but in almost all 
cases someone is hurt by these hit and run 
tactics... . 

I have been active in the aviation busi- 
ness for the past 18 years in the Sixth Re- 
gional District of the CAA in California. 
It is a sincere pleasure to go on record in 
this fashion and state I have never come in 
contact with a finer, more efficient, nor 
more serious bunch of fellows. 

It is quite true I have sometimes had to 
accept decisions from them that were not 
to my liking, nor what I had desired. Also, 
as they know, I have had my arguments 
with them. These differences, however, 
neither made them a bunch of so-and-so’s, 
nor made a martyr out of me. 

I am not going to attempt to list all of 
the names of the many fine fellows out here 
under Joe Marriott. Including Joe, some of 
them, however, are: A. S. Ward, Bob Dake, 
Harold Bromley, Kent Davis, Mr. Barber 
and Mr. Mabry. 

I am sure that all of us who have been 
in this business for any reasonable length 
of years are aware that Ted Wright and 
his staff have always given respectful and 
earnest consideration to any requests we 
have made for changes in CAA regulations, 
whenever we deemed changes necessary. In 
many instances, they have reversed them- 
selves in decisions. . . . 

It seems to me it is past high time for 
many people, claiming to be in aviation, to 
get down to the more important matter of 
trying to find out how to develop new 
business for themselves, and get rid of the 
apparent present illness which Steinbeck 
would probably describe as the Potomac 
River internal disorders . . . the skitters. 

Of course CAA personnel is paid by the 
government and it is no quaint philosophy 
of mine that some of this money comes out 
of my pocket. In the same general way I 
help to pay the salary of the highway patrol- 
man too. I am not silly enough or unfair 
enough, however, to threaten to get his job 
simply because he gives me a ticket for 
speeding. He has a job to do too, and I 
think most of them honestly try to do it. 

From where I sit, I'll string along with the 
CAA and their objective. I don’t think 
any of them are the bureaucrats you speak 
of. When any of them were foolish enough 
... to have such ideas I know they were not 
long in going the way of all flesh... . 

Yours for fair play and less Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking against CAA inspectors. 

O. D. McKenzie, President & Gen. Mgr. 

Aero Industries Technical Institute 

Oakland, Calif. 
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BEAT BLIZZARDS -with the high-speed 


clearance of WALTER SNOW FIGHTERS! 


REMOVE SNOW as fast as it falls—and keep run- 
ways open throughout the storm, by equipping 
your airport with modern, powerful Walter Snow 
Fighters. 


No other equipment equals these specialized 
Walter units in speed of clearance—in volume of 
snow removed per run—in total area cleared per 
hour. For example, a 150 ft. width on a mile 
long runway is cleared in 20 minutes, in average 
snowfalls . . . entire runway is cleared in one hour. 
A clean, safe surface is provided—-dangerous snow- 
banks are eliminated. 


All this is made possible by the super-traction 
of the Walter 4-Point Positive Drive, which main- 
tains terrific pushing power on snow or slippery 
surfaces, without wheel-spinning, side-slipping or 
stalling. Get the full story from a Walter distributor 
—or write us for detailed literature. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


1001-19 Irving Ave., Ridgewood 27, Queens, L.L, N.Y. 


—~] WALTER 


SNOW FIGHTERS 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS," 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





buck. When she gets up to speed, he tugs 
| back on the wheel (airplane reflex) and 
gets off. 

Then he climbs—a little too steeply— 
until he feels her fret a little . . . 

Then what? 

Does he push the wheel (airplane re- 
flex) or does he shift into second (car 
reflex)? 

Or does he step on the brake (car re- 
‘ex) to stop so that he can get out and 
‘ook under the hood to see why she’s so 
sluggish? 

Somebody better investigate this prob- 
lem before it’s too late! 

That’s what! 


HIDDEN DETAILS 

From where we're writing, this month, 
we can look out a window and see an old 
building being torn down. 

This building was a hotel which we've 
been in many times in the past. But we 
had no idea of the curious and fascinating 
inner details of such a structure until we 
saw floor after floor being stripped from 
this one. 

Hey, wait a minute! 

We think we see a dangerous situation 
arising. 

We're referring to roadable airplanes, 
of course. There are a couple of them just 
about ready for the market and frankly, 
we're worried. 

Suppose a guy has been driving a car 
for 10 years and when he’s on the road, 
he does almost everything automatically 
... you know, reflexes. 





And suppose this same lad has been 
flying for the same length of time, and 
does most of his air work automatically, Naturally we were reminded of Gulf- 
pride Oil. (Everything reminds us of Gulf- 
pride!) 


too. | 

Okay . . . so he gets into his roadable | 
plane, lines up with the runway, and We were reminded of the curious and 
starts down the strip, buckety buckety fascinating ‘inner details” of crude oil. 








And how—when you “‘strip it’’—you get 
literally hundreds of different substances 
and compounds from a crude in refining. 

One of the products, of course, is lu- 
bricating oil. But even this refined prod- 
uct has a lot of molecules left which do 
not lubricate . . . troublemakers which 
make carbon and sludge. 

That’s where Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor 
Process comes in! The Alchlor Process is 
an extra refining step which gets extra of 
the troublemakers out of the oil— makes 
Gulfpride the ‘world’s finest’’! 


Try Gulfpride and see if it doesn’t give 
you extra lubrication! 
PLEASE, fer the luvva Mike, will you 
write and let us know if you want to 
continue the “‘Little Known Facts Depart- 
ment”’ or substitute something like ‘‘Fa- 
vorite Flying Gripes?” 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 





OU WAIT’ :- BRUISES,OR CUTS -*° 











CHECK YOUR TIRES _||--- UNTIL YOU LANO TO |[-++ YOU WONT HAVE A’ 
BEFORE TAKE OFF MISTER!| [DISCOVER UNDERINFLATION,|| LONG A bh TO fe GOOD GULF AVIATION 
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Lack of Strategic Plan Hampers 
Development of U. S. Air Power 


Congressional Air Policy Board scores Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and inter-service rivalries; recommends civil 


aviation changes. 


Failure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to draw up an overall strategic plan for 
the defense of the United States and 
bitter rivalry between the Air Force and 
Navy have made it impossible to chart 
a basic program for development of 
postwar American air power. 

This is the verdict rendered by the 
Congressional Air Policy Board headed 
by Sen. Owen Brewster (R. Me.) after 
a nine-month study of aviation’s post- 
war problems. Its report to Congress 
was made public today (Mar. 1). 

Declaring that international agree- 
ment on arms restriction “appears un- 
likely in the foreseeable future,” the 
board asserted the only alternative 
course for the retention of freedom is the 
maintenance by the United States of 
“the best—not the second best—military 
establishment in the world.” 
> Hits Service Rows—An effective mili- 
tary establishment, it was emphasized, 
must be built around a unified strategic 
plan providing for “the coordination of 
target objectives, a priority of tasks, a 
coordination of items common to naval 
and Air Force aircraft, computation of 
over-all logistics necessary to insure that 
strategic concepts are supportable, and, 
finally, coordination of aircraft procure- 
ment.” Expressing concern over the fail- 
ure of the services to arrive at a unified 
defense plan, the board referred to the 
Navy-USAF jurisdictional rowing and 
commented that “unyielding adherence 
to service loyalties at the expense of 
national security is a luxury that we can 
no longer afford.” 

The board disclosed, but refrained 
from indorsing, two five-year programs 
for military air power—an “offensive” 
program and a “defensive” program— 
based on the separately-drawn air 
strength plans of the Navy and Air 
Force. 
> Offensive Plan—The “offensive” pro- 
gram would permit the United States 
“to mount promptly an effective, con- 
tinuing and successful air offensive 
against a major enemy.” It would in- 
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clude the USAF’s 70-group program, 


involving 20,541 aircraft, plus a Navy 
program of 14,500 aircraft, a total of 
35,041 aircraft. The level-off period 
would be reached in 1953. Thereafter 
this program would require an annual 
USAF procurement of 86 million air- 
frame pounds and an annual Navy pro- 
curement of 25 million airframe pounds 
—a total of 111 million airframe pounds 
annually. 

The “defensive” air power program 
would be the same as the “offensive” 
program, without reserve aircraft, and 
would provide the United States with a 
force sufficient to withstand an initial 
blow aimed at crippling the country, 
form the basis for a strong territorial 
defense, and provide effective retalia- 
tion. It would not permit the United 
States to maintain a sustained air offen- 
sive. Under this plan, there would be 
an annual USAF procurement of 45 
million airframe pounds, plus an annual 


CTE A 


Navy procurement of 18 million air- 
frame pounds, a total procurement of 
63 million airframe pounds annually. 

The board pointed out that three- 
fourths of the Federal budget is now re- 
lated to the prevention, prosecution or 
liquidation of wars, and highlighted the 
necessity of realistically considering the 
fiscal limitations of the U. S. ‘Treasury 
to determine expenditures for defense. 
> Five-Year Plans—Two projected five- 
year national budgets showed that the 
proposed “offensive” air power program 
would boost the Federal budget to over 
$45 billion annually and the “defen- 
sive” program to a total budget of 
$41 billion. This reveals, the board 
declared, that “something must yield.” 
Either income (now approximately $40 
billion annually) from taxes must be 
increased, or deficit financing must be 
resorted to. 

The board suggested that when a 
unified defense plan has been deter- 
mined, “total requirements of the 
armed services may be materially re- 
duced below totals of the estimates pre- 
pared unilaterally. It is not possible 
. . . to estimate with accuracy the re- 
duction in the combined military 
budgets that such a unified _ might 
make possible, but it is believed that 
material savings can be effected while 
at the same time a better and more 
efficient military establishment can be 
provided.” 





NAVY 
Appropriation, aircraft procure- 
ment 


Naval Aviation, total appropria- 
tion 

Naval Aviation, 
authority 


AIR FORCE 


Appropriation, aircraft procure- 
ment 

Contract authority, aircraft... . 

Air Force, total appropriation. . 

Air Force, total contract 
authority 


total contract 





Offensive Air Power 


Annual Naval Aviation and Air Force budgets under proposed “Offensive” air 
power program (111 million airframe pounds annually) 
(Figures in billions of dollars for fiscal years) 


Categorv At 
Present 1949 1950 


$.28 


Contract authority aircraft .... ea 


Level 


1951 1952 1953 Off 


$.52 $.95 $1.39 $1.28 $1.30 $1.20 
91 104 1.21 96 96 .96 


1.20 1.75 2.08 2.05 2.00 2.00 


104-12). 96 86.96 
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Defensive Air Power 


Annual Naval Aviation and Air Force budgets under proposed five-year 
“Defensive” air power program (63 million airframe pounds annually) 


(Figures in billions of dollars for fiscal years) 
Category At Level 


NAVY Present 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Off 
Appropriation, aircraft procure- 

We Servis can esasens $.28 $.45 $.87 $88 $96 $96 $.96 
Contract authority, aicraft..... Se PF el ia Cth ae ee 
Naval Aviation, total appropria- 

MTL EE EEE Pe 73 | 96451 TARAS IS 
Naval Aviation, total contract 

rere re ee Tet ye BO PR aad. ec, Oe 

AIR FORCE 
Appropriation, aircraft procure- 

SETTER POT ane Aas A2 80 1.70 240 2.70 270 200 
Contract authority, aircraft... . 43 1.90 2.60 3.20 2.40 2.00 2.00 
Air Force, total appropriation. . 3.10 3.50 5.20 6.50 6.70 6.80 6.10 
Air Force, total contract 

GuteRY osicids a istnteeve 43 1.90 2.60 3.20 2.40 2.00 2.00 














> Demand Plan—The board demanded 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff arrive at 
a unified defense plan “not later than 
June 30” so that Congress can reflect it 
in the services’ budgets for the coming 
fiscal year. : 
Other recommendations of the board 
on military aviation—its combat aviation 
subcommittee was headed by Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw (R. Calif.)—were: 
e The 1947 National Security Act, and 
Executive Order 9877 defining the mis- 
sions of the three services, should be 
amended to remove disagreement be- 
tween the Navy and USAF over avia- 
tion jurisdiction. 
e Naval Aviation personnel should be 
permitted to transfer to USAF. The 
1947 National Security Act provides 
for the transfer of personnel between 
the Army and Air Force, but not be- 
tween the Navy and the other two serv- 
ices. The board pointed out that the 
USAF now suffers from a dearth of ex- 
— officers in the 43 to 53 age 
racket, that the Navy has a substantial 
supply of such officers who would be 
afforded greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement and _ utilization of their 
“know-how” in USAF. 
e The nuclear energy propulsion for 
aircraft project (NEPA) should be given 
“highest priority” in atomic energy re- 
search and development and “every 
needed resource and facility be devoted 
to its early accomplishment.” 
e A joint task group for internal defense 
should be established and an air warning 
network be extended in all directions to 
meet an unexpected attack. 
e Transfer of the Air National Guard to 
the Air Force reserve. 
e The Federal Government sponsorship 
of the development of prototype trans- 
port and cargo aircraft, intended pri- 
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marily for commercial use, but suitable 
for certain military purposes. 
e Form contracts should be prepared 
now for wartime utilization of all air- 
craft of international air carriers, and 
for percentages of aircraft of domestic 
air carriers, by the armed services. 
e The Secretary of National Defense 
should revise the policies of USAF and 
the naval air arm to eliminate “danger- 
ous rivalry” between the two services in 
public relations. “The excessive compe- 
tition for public acclaim between the 
two is a dangerous practice and misleads 
the American public on aircraft per- 
formance in addition to disseminating 
information which could be of value to 
a foreign power ... . “It gives the public 
a false sense of security, the board com- 
mented, when, for example, the public 
is told that a plane has flown the spec- 
tacular distance of 10,000 miles, but it is 
not made clear that this was possible only 
because the craft was “stripped down” 
and that it could not fly half the dis- 
tance under combat conditions. The 
effective radius of action of the longest 
range bomber now in use, the board 
stated, is less than 2,000 miles and the 
famous B-29 has an effective radius of 
1,600 miles. 

Recommendations of the board in 
other fields of aviation were: 
e Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should be abolished and an Office of 
Civil Aviation, headed by a Director of 
Civil Aviation, established in the De- 
partment of Commerce. The office 
should be an “operational” agency, con- 
ducting the operation of Federal air- 
ways, the airport programs, etc., and the 
regulation and enforcement activities of 
CAA over aircraft and airmen should be 
transferred to CAB. 
e Air Coordinating Committee should 


be established by statute as a permanent 
organization, membership, designated 
by the President, to include representa- 
tives of the Government agencies con- 
cerned with aviation matters under con- 
sideration. Policies of ACC should be 
adopted by a majority, instead of unani- 
mous vote as at present. A state-wide 
local advisory panel was proposed as the 
best method of giving state and local 
governments a voice in the formulation 
of policies. 

e Joint congressional aviation committee 
should be established to review bien- 
nially the air defense capabilities of the 
United States. 

e Civil Aeronautics Board was criticized 
for failure “to organize its work in a 
business-like manner and_ bickering 
among its members.” 

e Airport program must give primary 
consideration to big airports, since big— 
not small—airports are the national de- 
fense backbone. In the interests of econ- 
omy, joint military-civil use of airports 
should be pushed to the maximum. 

e Federal Government should continue 
to have exclusive jurisdiction over es- 
tablishment of safety regulations appli- 
cable to all classes of aircraft and airmen, 
but increases in non-air carrier flying 
make it essential to delegate the admin- 
istration and enforcement to non-federal 
personnel. 

e Uncertificated carriers, domestic and 
international, should be placed under 
economic and safety regulation by CAB. 
e Congress shoald consider legislation 
providing for the transport of all first- 
class mail by air. An air parcel post 
system should be established under ex- 
perimental rates to be revised when 
costs can be more accurately estimated. 
e Air route review, looking to the estab- 
lishment of a planned domestic and 
international air route pattern, should 
be made. 

e Air carrier mergers, in line with the 
public interest, should be encouraged. 
e Private financing of new transport pur- 
chases, particularly of the equipment 
trust type, should be encouraged. 

e Board recommends no change at this 
time in the present provisions of the 
1938 CAA act relating to the partici- 
pation of surface carriers in air trans- 
portation. 

e Conference rate-making by interna- 
tional air carriers, as accomplished by 
the Bermuda agreement, should be con- 
tinued for the present. 

e Private industry participation in aero- 
nautical research should be continued 
and assured by adherence to the juris- 
dictional line between Government and 
private research laid down in the 1946 
national aeronautical research policy. 

e Unitary plan of National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the 
armed services for physical facilities for 
transonic and supersonic research and 
development should be expedited. 
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Veterans Flight Program Cost 


Totals $257,000,000 for Year 


Budget Bureau reports 3616 schools training 118,400 
GI student pilots; asks Congress to limit future training 


to vocational courses. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Veterans’ flight training is costing 
$230,000,000 a year for tuition, plus 
$27,000,000 for veterans’ subsistence 
payments, or nearly one third of all the 
money being expended for all veterans’ 
a the GI Bill of Rights. 

The huge proportions of the veterans’ 
flight training program are disclosed in 
a report by the Bureau of the Budget 
to the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. The report, based on information 
from the Veterans’ Administration as 
of Nov. 1, 1947, shows: 

e Number of veterans enrolled for 
flight training in flight schools operated 
for profit increased from 64,772 on 
Nov. 1, 1946, to 118,400 a year later, 
an 83 percent increase. 

e Number of flight schools state- 
approved for GI training increased in 
the same period from 2111 to 3616, a 
71.3 percent increase. 

e Regular private pilot course of 8 to 
20 weeks costs between $350 and $500. 
e Regular commercial pilot course of 30 
to 50 weeks costs between $1500 and 
$2000. 

e Total expenditures for all other educa- 
tion and training for veterans was at an 
annual rate- of $588,000,000, more 
than twice the amount expended for 
flight training. Veterans enrolled in all 
ser educational training numbered 
1,741,245 or about 15 times the num- 


ber of veterans in the flight courses. 

The report urged Congressional ac- 
tion to revise current veterans’ legisla- 
tion, to specify that veterans’ training 
“in schools other than elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning” be restricted to voca- 
tional purposes and occupational ad- 
vancement of the veteran. The revision 
would not affect students currently en- 
rolled but would apply to new enrollees 
after a specified date. 
> Interpretation Vital—If such a recom- 
mendation should be followed by Con- 
gress, the interpretation of what consti- 
tutes training for vocational purposes 
and occupational advancement would 
probably determine the fate of future 
GI flight training programs. 

Rep. Homer A. Ramey (R., Ohio), 
chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Education, Training, and 
Rehabilitation, indicated at a recent 
hearing on flight training that “Con- 
gress does not always go along with 
Budget Bureau’s recommendations.” 

Ramey asked H. V. Stirling, assistant 
VA administrator, whether anyone in 
VA had written the report for the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Stirling denied this. 
The sub-committee chairman criticized 
the wording of the report and its “cun- 
ning, hateful words by some government 
ghost writer.” He attacked the “eel-like, 











SECOND REPUBLIC XF-12 TO WRIGHT FIELD 
Flight view of No. 2 Republic XF-12 shows 50-ton craft en route to Wright 
Field for Air Force Phase II flight tests. Republic test pilot Oscar P. Hass 
completed Phase I company tests, which included 4-G dive pullouts and 500 mph. 


dive speeds, 

















Fighters Rejected 


The Vickers-Armstrong “At- 
tacker”’—which has been _thor- 
oughly tested by both RAF and 
(in a deck-landing modification) 
the British Navy—is not to be 
ordered for either service. Despite 
the obvious high performance of 
the plane—powered by a single 
Rolls-Royce Nene II turbojet en- 
gine—the British have passed it up 
for the present. Either they are 
willing to wait for better twin-jet 
fighters or they hold out hopes tes 
better performance from the new 
Hawker “Zephyr” and the new 
Gloster “Ace”—both powered by 
single Nene II’s. 

The RAF has also passed up 
the Saunders-Roe SRA-1 flying- 
boat fighter, powered by two 
Metro-Vick “Beryl” axial flow 
turbojets. Three prototypes of the 
plane were ordered; one has been 
flying for some time, and the sec- 
ond and third are neatly com- 
pleted. But although Saunders- 
Roe’s chief test pilot says he has 
not really given the plane a 
thorough workout in the 15-odd 
hours’ flying time it has had so far 
—only getting it up to ds of 
Mach No. 0.74—and the RAF has 
not had a chance to test it thor- 
oughly, the decision apparently is 
based on a feeling that the plane 
promised to be too heavy for RAF 
tactical use. 











treacherous manner” in which the un- 
known writér had intermeshed refer- 
ences to dancing lessons and advertising 
which offers “in a few magic hours” to 
make veterans “the darling of the stag- 
line” and references to flight training. 
> Hits Dancing Comparison—The com- 
parison of dancing lessons and flight 
training has been drawn by Stirling, 
however, in talks with aviation people, 
prior to issuance of the Budget Bureau 
report. (Aviation WeeEK, Nov. 17, 
1947). 

Other statements in the Budget 
Bureau’s report on veterans’ flight train- 
ing show obvious bias against continu- 
ing the program, and in some cases are 
mis-statements of fact. 
> Limited Job Slant—The report refers 
to employment by commercial airline 
companies as the one major vocational 
use of veterans receiving aviation pilot 
training. Facts are that a larger pro- 
portion of pilots making their living in 
aviation today are doing it in other 
forms of flying either as instructors, or 
flying for hire. This does not consider 
the already large and growing number 
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of businessmen trained as pilots, who 
use airplanes as transportation, in sales 
trips and other business travel. 

The report states that “more than 90 
percent” of all flight training serves no 
occupational purpose. ““This statement 
is based on statistics showing that 92 


percent of veterans who have com- 
pleted or withdrawn from flight train- 
ing have not completed advanced train- 
ing courses.” The report assumes that 
completion of a private pilot course is 
of no occupational benefit whatever to 
the veteran. 





All-Weather Airways Program 
Backed by Military-Civil Groups 


RTCA program gets strong support for 15 year develop- 


ment of electronic airways and traffic control system; cost 


‘set at $1,112,800,000. 


By ROBERT HOTZ 


First specific blueprint for a modern- 
ized federal airways system was strongly 
indorsed last week by the Congressional 
Air Policy Board headed by Sen. Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.). The all-weather, 
electronic airways program was prepared 
by a special committee of the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics 
at the request of the Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

RTCA program calls for expenditure 
of $1,112,800,000 during the next 15 


years for research, production and in- 


stallation of new airways and _ traffic 
control equipment. Of this total $789,- 
000,000 will be charged to national de- 
fense budgets; $75,400,000 to military 
research and development funds; and 
$124,000,000 to civil aviation agencies. 
The plan will provide facilities to han- 
dle a fleet of 100,000 aircraft. This will 
include: 35,000 military planes; 10,000 
commercial airliners and 55,000 private 
planes equipped for instrument flying. 
> Two Phase Program—The program 
will proceed in two phases—a five-year 





aircraft by 1960) 


Time and Cost Summary 


(The research, development, production, and application programs 
assume the existence of a total of approximately 100,000 equipped 


Research and Development Cost 


To complete 








(Figures are in millions of dollars) 





Interim Program Ist 3 Yrs. 2nd 3 Yrs. Program Total 
NE rab 5 Hen Coat ies See rama, ae $3.4 
RU Catt rates reba ee Maw _S SOP OG ea 2 ET a3 

‘Target Program 
Na Soni ew-ush:s kia ee Kale. 4.7 $6.7 $1.6 13.0 
PE oie icatis Ccrs sia Se veto 8a 24.1 25.8 6.8 56.7 

Total Research and i 
Development Cost ............ $34.5 $32.5 $8.4 $75.4 

Production and Operational Application Cost 

Interim Program 
EE IN Raich sendin aes 163.5 _) sare 191.5 
PR er, Ber ae 3 163.5 ape ere 178.0 

Target Program 
NR skis oid Sestaugleed: i S. de | Pee 169.0 169.0 
SUNG ke ties exit. varascuenyie; oi te. 64.3 434.6 498.9 

Total Production and 
Application Cost ............. $327.0 $106.8 $603.6 $1037.4 
booted : ERs eer Seep ee $1112.8 
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interim program installing electronic 
aids now available to alleviate the worst 
of current bad weather problems; and a 
target program providing completely 
automatic navigation and traffic control 
system capable of handling the 100,000 
plane fleet in all-weather operations by 
1960. 

Biggest significance of the RTCA 
program is the agreement of all military, 
government and private aviation inter- 
ests to back a single plan. Most formida- 
ble stumbling block to development of 
an all-weather airways system has been 
the bitter arguments between the mili- 
tary (who backed radar as the basis for 
their system) and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration which was firmly com- 
mitted to a VHF radio airways system 
including the omni-directional range 
and instrument landing system. 
> Answer to Congress—Congress last 
year slashed airways funds by 50 percent 
because of these disagreements and 
made it clear that there would be no 
further substantial airways appropria- 
tions until the aviation industry both 
military and civil agreed on a program 
that would serve all equally well. The 
RTCA program is the proposed answer 
to this Congressional requirement. 

Government agencies backing the 
agreement include the Air Force, Navy, 
CAA, Civil Aeronautics Board, Coast 
Guard, State Department and Federal 
Communications Commission. Private 
aviation interests assenting include the 
Air Transport Association, Air Line 
Pilots Association, Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association and Radio Manufac- 
turers Association. With this unanimity 
and approval of the Congressional Air 
Policy Board, the RTCA program now 
stands an excellent chance of getting 
an appropriation to begin work on the 
interim program. 
> Basic Requirements—The RTCA air- 
ways program is aimed at meeting two 
basic requirements: 

1. Providing commercial air trans- 
port with the reliability and regularity 
necessary to make it a profitable portion 
of the nation’s transportation system. 

2. Providing positive and continuous 
identification of all friendly aircraft 
over the United States which is neces- 
sary for efficient operation of a military 
electronic warning system to detect 
enemy attacks. 
> Airline Loss Remedy—There is strong 
indication that swift action on the 
RTCA program may prove to be the 
most effective remedy for the current 
sad state of airline finances. A study 
made by the Air Transport Association 
on effect of bad weather on airline 
revenue disclosed that during 1946 the 
airlines lost $39,500,000 directly at- 
tributable to effect of weather on oper- 
ations. Of this total $6,200,000 was 
due to schedule cancellations; $12,200,- 
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000 due to decreased load factors caused 
by seasonal schedule irregularity and 
$21,100,00 due to bad weather traffic 
jams at 13 major airports where the 
study was conducted. Losses not in- 
cluded in this study occurred at other 
airports and in non-scheduled and mili- 
tary operations. 

The interim program calls for con- 
tinuance of the present CAA program 
of omni-ranges but warns that this 
equipment must eventually be replaced 
by more accurate devices. For interim 
landing aids it recommends ILS sup- 
plemented by GCA at major airports. 
Addition of radar traffic control; VHF 
direction finders; distance measuring 
equipment; automatic offset flight 
computers; airborne radar identification 
beacons and use of private line air- 
ground communications links are its 
other principal features. Cost of the in- 


terim program is estimated at $376,- 
200,000. 

Target program calls for development 
of new equipment to provide automatic 
visual air-ground communications to 
transmit individual plane’s altitude, po- 
sition, identification and course bear- 
ing; an airborne device that will present 
trafic information, weather data and 
approach procedures visually; and an 
automatic navigation computer. Ground 
traffic control equipment will include an 
automatic traffic control device that 
will receive all flight data from aircraft 
and provide safe separation and steady 
trafic flow to terminal areas; automatic 
landing and taxi control and an auto- 
matic airport traffic display that will 
give a complete picture of all traffic in 
the approach area. All of these auto- 
matic devices will be subject to human 
override in emergencies. 





NACA Sees Research Progress 


Strides in theoretical work 
wiping out longtime Euro- 
pean lead. 


An increasing U. S. lead in interna- 
tional aeronautical research is indicated 
by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics’ annual report sub- 
mitted to Congress last week. Most 
significant during 1947 was progress in 
theoretical research. This is a phase in 
which the United States is now rapidly 
overtaking the 30-year leadership of 
European countries, particularly Ger- 
many. 

Outstanding experimental results of 
the year include: 

e Boundary Layer Control—Increasing 
emphasis is being given to research with 
promise of drag reduction and lift in- 
crease on thick airfoils already being 
realized. Boundary layer suction near 
leading edge of thin wings indicates 
preservation of flow to higher attack 
angles than heretofore achieved. 

e Supersonics—Expansion of theoretical 
work greatly broadened the base for 


future experimental work. Highspeed 
program, largest phase of entire NACA 
research, produced great quantities of 
results useful for design of transonic 
and supersonic combat aircraft and 
missiles. New supersonic airfoil shapes 
such as double-wedge, circular arc, etc., 
were tested and their aerodynamic char- 
acteristics determined. 

e Aerodynamic Heating—The heating 
action of transonic and supersonic flight 
has been thoroughly analyzed as to its 
affects on lift and drag. Results indi- 
cate that above Mach number 3.0 these 
problems may prove of only minor sig- 
nificance. 

e Propellers—Complete design charts 
were prepared enabling an engineer to 
simply pick off the data he needs for 
the design of personal aircraft propel- 
lers in a wide variety of airplane speeds, 
engine powers and propeller diameters. 
e Helicopters—Reduction of complex 
mathematics to simplified form will aid 
designers in their study of future heli- 
copters. The importance of rotor blade 
smoothness and low rotor speeds as an 








CAB NOMINEE 


Harold A. Jones, 49-year-old Los Angeles 
attorney, has been nominated by President 
‘Truman to take the CAB vacancy left by the 
resignation of Clarence M. Young last Octo- 
ber. If confirmed by the Senate, Jones, a 
Republican, is slated to fill out the remain- 
der of a six-year term which expires Dec. 
31, 1952. 


aid to reduced power requirements was 
established. 

e Flying Boats—New data indicate an 
expansive future for the flying boat with 
tank tests ages that long, nar- 
row hulls can provide reduced drag, 
reduced structural weight, increased 
range, speed and payload for new types 
with no impairment of water handling 
qualities. 

e Power Plants—The possibilities of re- 
duced fuel consumptions leading to 
new promise for turbojet, oes and 
compound engines types were explored. 
Detailed studies of heat resistant mate- 
rials, turbine blade stresses and com- 
pressor vibrations produced new design 
data facilitating greater accuracy. 

e Fuels—Studies of high energy fuels, 
which use less space in thin wings, are 
under way. It was determined that so- 
called “safety fuels” pose operational 
problems hampering engine perform- 
ance and fuel storage difficulties in 
flight. 
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NAVAL JETS AT NORTH AMERICAN 


North American’s FJ-1 production line is now rolling on the 
initial order for 30 of the new Navy fighters. Shown above are 


six FJ-ls on the apron at North American’s Inglewood, Calif., 
plant awaiting Navy acceptance. 
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>» Look for revived interest in the turboprop and compound engine as military 
aviation planners wrestle with the knotty technical problems involved in sub- 
stantial range increases for combat planes. Curtiss-Wright is now working on a 
power recovery project involving a reciprocating engine with gas turbine. Now in 
an advanced state of development, the R-3350 piston engine (2500 hp.) plus tur- 
bine (500 hp.) would give 3000 hp. A higher figure of 3200 hp. is the real goal with 
ultimate hopes for getting 3500 hp. from the unit. 


> Air Force ordnance experts have now completed tests with rocket booster and 
armored heads on special penetration bombs designed to shatter thick reinforced 
concrete structures by air bombardment. Test on German submarine pens that 
previously successfully withstood attacks by 22,000 grand slam bombs indicated 
the armor-rocket combination can be successful against this kind of target. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will complete its Air Force P-80 contract next Novem- 
ber with P2V-2 production for the Navy continuing until July, 1949. Two experi- 
mental P-90 supersonic fighters are scheduled for completion before the end of 
this year. 

P A V. Roe Ltd. is building a new long range reconnaissance plane, the Shackle- 
ton, for RAF coastal command at its Manchester, England, plant. It will be 
powered by four Rolls-Royce Griffon 57 engines developing total takeoff power of 
9800 hp. It will have gross weight of 94,000 Ib. with 25,000 Ib. bomb load and 
carry a crew of 12. 


> Air Force is still pushing its extensive test program on the German ME 262, twin 
jet fighter that saw combat in the last war. Russians are producing large quantities 
of a much improved version in German factories under Russian control. Hughes 
Aircraft Co. has finished rebuilding one ME 262 under an Air Force contract. 
Flight tests including simulated combat against the P-80, P-84 and P-86 are 
scheduled to begin at Muroc next month. Meanwhile full scale tests of a recon- 
ditioned German Jumo jet engine, used in the ME-262, are getting under way at 
C. C. Moseley’s Grand Central Airport, Glendale, Calif. 


> First executive model of the Convair-Liner is scheduled for delivery on or about 
Mar. 1 to Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, Calif., for installation of a deluxe 
interior. It was bought by Jorge Pasquale, Mexico City, president of the Mexican 
Baseball League. 


> Cruising speed of the Canadian Avro jet transport now being built at Toronto 
will be 400 mph. Design features all metal monocoque construction with tri-cycle 
landing gear and single tail fin and rudder. 


> Big problem remaining in automatic flight control development by the Air Force 
All Weather Flying Center, Wilmington, Ohio, is a satisfactory automatic landing 
system. Equipment now used in the Center’s automatic C-54 makes a landing at a 
descent rate of between 250 and 400 ft. per minute. Center is also working on 
elimination of crab-engine at touchdown, automatic localizer gain control and auto- 
matic taxi-control. 


> First of new orders for Martin PBM-5A, world’s largest amphibian, has been 
delivered to Naval Air Station Patuxent. Martin expects completion of the second 
XB-48 and the XP5M-1 about April. 


> Charles Seibel, who invented a new, simplified helicopter, has been studying 
the market and has indicated he will organize a company and produce the aircraft, 
which he believes can be delivered at $6000 or less. Seibel’s first helicopter, pro- 
duced at Wichita in a makeship plant, now has 11] hours’ flying time. 


> Marine Corps has received its first helicopter. Col. E. C. Dyer, commander of 
Marine Helicopter Squadron No. 1, and Maj. R. R. Riley, Squadron executive 
officer, delivered the first two Sikorsky HO-3S-1 helicopters from the Naval heli- 
copter base, Lakehurst, N. J., to Turner Field, Quantico, Va. Four more Sikorsky 
and nine Piasecki helicopters are expected at Quantico shortly with a total com- 
plement of 20 helicopters authorized. The rotary-wing craft will be used in 
conjunction with ground troops at the Marine corps schools, Quantico. 


> Army Ground Force pilots are reported to have landed the new Boeing L-15 
AGF liaison plane at 25 mph. Company specifications set the landing speed at 
35 mph. 

> Cessna is reported to be looking into the possibility of producing a small, two- 
place automobile. 
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GAPA MISSILE REVEALED 
First closeup of Boeing ground-to-air pilot- 
less aircraft shows pencil-slim missile on 
launching rack at Wendover Field, Utah. 
Lower portion of missile contains rocket 
booster assembly made up of four individual 
units used for takeoff and acceleration to 
high speed. Single main rocket in GAPA 
body takes over thrust at this point and 
booster assembly drops away as the missile 
continues its flight. Not a guided missile, 
GAPA is simply a ground-to-air anti-aircraft 
weapon used as a development tool for 
future craft of the type. GAPA develop- 
ment work is continuing in advanced phases 
of the project by Boeing and Air Force 
Engineers. 








AVIATION CALENDAR 








Mar. 3-4—Government-industry meeting on 
self-locking nuts, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mar. 5—Government-industry meeting on 
magnetic inspection of nuts and bolts, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mar. 8—ICAO maps and charts division 
Brussels. 

Mar. 8-9—Iowa state arport management 
conference, University campus, Iowa City. 

Mar. 12—AIA airworthiness requirements 
technical committee, western division 
meeting, AIA Office, Hollywood, Calif. 

Mar. 18-19—California State Aviation Con- 
ference, Hollywood MKRoosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood. 

Mar. 19—National flight propulsion meeting, 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Mar. 22—ICAO aeronautical maps and 
charts division, Brussels. 

Mar. 28-31—Annual conference, Society of 
the Plastics Industry, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Mar. 380—ICAO personnel licensing divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1—Air Transport Association 
engineering and maintenance conference, 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City. 

Mar. 31—Society of Automotive Engineers, 
metropolitan -section, aeronautic panel 
meeting on Cabin Supercharging for 
Fighter Aircraft, New York City. 

Apr. 1-38—American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Des Moines. 

Apr. 4-8—American Association of Airport 
Executives, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Apr. 17-24—Northwest aviation exposition, 
Minneapolis auditorium, Minneapolis. 
Apr. 20—ICAO rules of the air and air 

traffic control division, Montreal. 

Apr. 22-23—AIA personal aircraft council 
meeting, Dallas. 

Apr. 22-24—Fourth annual forum, Ameri- 
can Helicopter Society, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 24—Dedication of Skyway 1 and 11 
and dedication of CAA _ aeronautical 
center, Oklahoma City. 
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Labor Union Raids 


Hits Aircraft Plant 


Election ordered by NLRB 
may presage like instances 
in other companies. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s 
San Diego (Calif.) plant has _be- 
come one of the first targets, under 
the Taft-Hartley labor law, of craft 
union raiding in the aircraft industry. 

Two elections ordered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board at Con- 
solidated Vultee indicate what other 
employers in this and other industries 
may face if craft unions, largely in the 
AFL, make full use of the boost given 
them by the new labor law. 

Two other airplane companies also 
were involved in election actions of 
NLRB: 

e At Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Middle 
River (Md.) plant, NLRB regional Di- 
rector Ross M. Madden recommended 
dismissal of the company’s objections 
to the election conducted Aug. 21, 
which was inconclusive. Madden also 
recommended that 508 of the 617 
challenged ballots be opened and 
counted in order to determine the win- 
ner between the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the International 
Association of Machinists (Ind.). The 
CIO needs 331 of the challenged 
ballots to achieve a majority of 3060. 
The IAM, which got only 1916 votes, 
hopes to prevent the CIO from petting 
a majority and thus throw the fight into 
a run-off. 

e At Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. Personal Plane Division at 
Strother Field, Winfield, Kans., the 
NLRB directed an election to deter- 
mine whether production and mainte- 
nance employees, including stockroom 
and warehouse workers, wish to be rep- 
resented by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

The Consolidated Vultee elections 
stem from a provision in the Taft- 
Hartley law which states, in general, 
that NLRB shall not decide against es- 
tablishing a smaller bargaining unit of 
craft workers unless the workers in- 
volved vote against it. 

Accordingly, NLRB granted a re- 
quest of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL) for an 
election among Consolidated Vultee’s 
maintenance electricians to determine 
whether they prefer a separate bargain- 
ing unit with the IBEW as bargaining 
agent. 
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This separation of the electricians 
from the rest of the plant for bargain- 
ing purposes was opposed by the com- 
pany, the UAW-CIO and the IAM 
on the basis that the bargaining has 
always been plant-wide. Before passage 
of the Taft-Hartley law, NLRB would 
have upheld the objection and denied a 
separate election. 
> Union Conflict—In the other Con- 
solidated election, the UAW-CIO is 
trying to take over the production, 


maintenance and plant clerical workers 
who have been represented by the 
IAM’s Aeronautical Mechanics tok 
1125. NLRB refused to include office 
clerical workers in the bargaining unit. 

An independent union, the United 
Aircraft Welders of America, sought to 
intervene in the dispute, but was ruled 
out because it failed to show that its in- 
terests were sufficiently concerned to 
justify involvement. 

Another union, Engineers and Archi- 
tects Association of Southern Califor- 
nia, Aircraft Chapter, is certified bar- 
gaining agent for the professional and 
engineering employees. It participated 
in the NLRB hearing to protect its in- 
terests, but later dropped out. 
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> Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita plant is to be taken over by the Air Force as a 
standby facility. It has 3,000,000 square feet of floor space and produced 1600 
B-29 bombers during the war. It has been idle since December, 1945, with the 
exception of use of part of the space by several small business enterprises. 

> North American Aviation, Inc., is training an initial group of eleven Air Force 
ground crewmen in service and maintenance of the B-45 four-jet tactical bomber. 
The first group of mechanics will be sent to Biggs Field, El Paso, Tex., upon 
completion of the course. There they will become instructors for the training of 
additional mechanics for B-45 maintenance. A mobile training aid now in use 
will be moved to Biggs Field for the new instructors. 

> McDonnell Aircraft Corp. seeks an additional 2600 workers for production of 
F2H-1 Banshee Navy jet fighters, bringing total employment to 6000 by the 
spring of 1949. Original F2H-1 letter of intent covering the delivery of 56 has 
been formalized in a contract, bringing McDonnell’s backlog to more than 
$40,000,000. 

> General Electric Co.’s Chemical Department now is marketing seven standard 
grades of G-E silicone rubber molding compounds to molders and fabricators. 
These stocks will withstand temperatures ranging from minus 70 deg. to plus 520 
deg. F. and have excellent electrical and chemical properties. Silicone rubber 
compounds are being used in gas turbine engine gaskets for their good heat 
resistance. 

> Burns Aero Seat Co., Inc., has moved to its new office and factory at 2712 North 
Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif., opposite Lockheed Air Terminal. 

> Brown Instrument Co. has opened the third of a new series of field district 
offices, following those established in Denver and Salt Lake City. The new office 
is at 922 Dermon Building, Third and Court Streets, Memphis, Tenn. 

> B. F. Goodrich Co. has developed a heated rubber pad for the inside surface of 
the jet cowl on an experimental plane now under tests. Designed as a protection 
against icing, the new pad supplies heat on the interior of the cowl and is bonded 
in a perfect fit. Advantage of the system is that heat now may be applied at any 
desired spot on the aircraft without bulky and weighty ducting and control 
equipment. 

> Metals and Alloys Specialties Co., Buffalo producer of aluminum and brass cast- 
ings for the aircraft industry, has been purchased by two veteran aircraft industry 
executives, Joseph P. Bauer, formerly manufacturing manager of Republic Aviation 
Corp. and Lester Benson, formerly factory manager for Bell Aircraft Corp. 

> Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., has announced a hiring program for 100 new 
technicians needed for expansion of the company’s aircraft overhaul and modifi- 
cation activity at MacArthur Airport, Sayville, L. I., N. Y. 

> Pioneer Parachute Co. has announced development of a chair parachute 
which fits inconspicuously into the upholstery of the airplane chair but may be 
donned in less than three seconds. The standard 24 ft. canopy is manufactured of 
nylon with webbing of the highest tensile strength. 

> Butler Manufacturing Co. has purchased one of the former Kaiser Shipbuilding 
buildings near Richmond, Calif., for expansion of its building and hangar fabri- 
cation activity on the West Coast. The new building has 179,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and includes an outside paved working area of 250,000 sq. ft. 
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Fighter Planes Gain High Speed 
At Sacrifice of Maneuverability 


Design trends in modern combat craft indicate that 
maneuverability is no longer practical. Achievement of 


stability is goal. 


The Sopwith “Camel” of World 
War I fame, which could “turn on a 
dime and leave nine cents change,” 
seems destined to reign forever ag the 
peer of maneuverable fighter planes. 
For, in the ensuing years, fighter de- 
sign has moved farther and farther away 
from the “Camel’s” flight character- 
istics. 

This trend was clearly evident in 
World War II, when U.S. fighter pi- 
lots encountered the Mitsubishi “Zeke” 
and “Hamp” and learned quickly that 
the more heavily loaded Lockheed 
P-38, Bell P-39, and Curtiss P-40 were 
no match for the “Zero” in maneuver- 
ability. 

New jet fighters are now as far from 
the “Zero” in maneuverability as was 
the latter from the “Camel;” and every 
indication points clearly to a continued 
lessening of maneuverability until it is 
certain to almost vanish in the guided 
miussiie. 

This fundamental design considera- 
tion has had a marked effect on tactics, 
which long ago eliminated “dog fight” 
from the combat pilot’s lexicon, and 
will even influence future strategy in 
the employment of high speed fighters. 
> Wing Loading—Although the con- 
ventional presentation of wing loading 
data is in terms of the airplane gross 
weight divided by the wing area, a 
more significant definition is airplane 
relative density, that is, the density of 
the craft divided by the density of the 
surrounding air. This value has in- 
creased from about 10 for World War 
II fighters to about 60 for postwar high- 
-_ designs. These figures are for 
the airplanes at sea level; the World 
War II design shows a value of 43 at 
35,000 ft. (in the reduced air density 
at that altitude) and may soon go to 
400 for high-speed fighters operating 
in the region of 50,000 ft. 

The general effect of increasing the 
airplane relative density (increasing its 
wing loading at sea level or flying it at 
high altitudes) is to impair its lateral 
stability. As the relative density is in- 
creased, the ratio of the vertical tail 
area to wing area must also be increased 
to obtain an equivalent value of the 
effective dihedral.** Conversely, in- 
creasing the relative density while hold- 
ing the ratio of tail area to wing area 
constant produces a decrease in effective 


dihedral value. ‘This effect indicates 
the need for larger vertical tails on high- 
speed, high-altitude aircraft. It also 
indicates the increasing importance of 
effective dihedral resulting from a given 
quantity of geometric dihedral which 
often necessitates the use of negative 
geometric dihedral. 

As the relative density is increased, 
the attainment of lateral stability proves 
increasingly difficult at high lift co- 
efficients (such as landing and takeoff 
with flaps deflected). 
> Wing Incidence—Paramount impor- 
tance of low drag has led designers of 
high-speed craft to use increased angles 
of incidence to reduce the fuselage 
drag at cruising speed at high altitude 


and to reduce the fuselage ground angle ~ 


thereby simplifying landing gear design. 

The high incidence creates an angle 
of attack between the plane’s longi- 
tudinal axis and the flight path. This 
angle causes the inertia forces to pro- 
duce a coupling in such a manner that 
a rolling acceleration produces a yaw- 
ing moment and a yawing acceleration 
produces a rolling moment. 

When flying at high speeds (low 
angle of attack), the high incidence 
angle causes the airplane to fly in a 
“nose down” attitude in comparison 
with those having small or zero inci- 
dence. This negative inclination of 
the fuselage axis with the flight path 
has a destablizing effect. The damp- 
ing of oscillations resulting from a side- 
slip is lessened by increased wing inci- 
dence and considerably increased by 
an inclination of the fuselage axis above 
the flight path. For example, model 
tests have shown that the oscillation is 
damped to 4 amplitude in 24 sec. when 
the flight path and longitudinal axis 
are coincident, whereas 43 sec. are re- 
quired when the principal axis is in- 
clined below the flight path. 

P Wing Mass Distribution—The addi- 
tion of engines, fuel, bombs, armament, 
and other equipment along the wing 
of fighter aircraft creates increased roll- 
ing and yawing moments of inertia. 
This results in reduced rolling accelera- 
tions provided by the ailerons, thereby 
increasing the time required to attain 
a given angle of bank.’ Another effect 
of increased moments of inertia is to 
reduce oscillatory stability, the ability 
of the airplane to damp out oscillations 
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rapidly. ‘This effect is small for low 
value of effective dihedral but increases 
to dangerous values for high values of 
effective dihedral, particularly when the 
ratio of vertical tail to wing area is 
small. Both of these indicate the neces- 
sity for increased vertical tail and low 
values of effective dihedral, such as are 
obtained with negative geometric di- 
hedral. 

One comparatively beneficial effect 
of high moments of inertia is an im- 
provement in the airplane’s resistance 
to gust effects in turbulent air. How- 
ever, once disturbed by a gust, an air- 
plane with high moments of inertia is 
difficult to return to steady level flight 
because of the poor oscillation damping 
ability. High moments of inertia 
therefore produce “rough rides” for 
high-speed jet fighter pilots. 
> Fuselage Mass Distribution—The 
necessity for thin wings for sonic and 
supersonic flight eliminates the location 
of equipment within the wing structure 
and demands its installation within the 
fuselage, thereby greatly increasing the 
moment of inertia in yaw. So long as 
the principal axis of the airplane in 
flight is kept above the flight path this 
large moment of inertia has a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the oscillatory stability, 
but at 0-deg. inclination, the oscilla- 
tory boundary (directional stability de- 
rivative plotted against effective di- 
hedral derivative) is shifted upward a 
large amount causing a marked decrease 
in the stable region. 

This would indicate that guided 
missiles, for example, must have little 
or no incidence (perhaps negative val- 
ues) if oscillatory lateral stability is to 
be assured, preatly increasing launching 
problems (the missile must be fired at 
a comparatively large angle between its 
axis and its flight path—a particularly 
difficult trick—to produce the lift re- 
quired at slow speeds) and weight and 
balance requirements. 
> Wing Sweep—Although all stability 
and control effects of swept wings are 
not thoroughly understood and are cur- 
rently occupying the major attention 
of high-speed research, many indications 
of these effects are already apparent. 
Generally, sweeping the wing decreases 
its maneuverability through impairing 
aileron control, and reducing damping 
moments in roll. 
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Convair Flying Auto 
Continues Flight Tests 


Consolidated Vultee’s flying auto 
is undergoing flight tests again fol- 
lowing repairs necessitated by the air- 
plane’s crash landing at San Diego last 
November. 

A 35 min. test flight was “highly satis- 
factory” to test pilot Bill Martin. 

W. A. Blees, vice president in charge 
of sales for Convair, announced that the 
winged auto will be subjected to further 
flight tests and study before the com- 
pany reaches a decision on its ultimate 
development for commercial produc- 
tion. In its present form the roadable 
aircraft presents a four passenger auto- 
mobile having a_ piastic body sur- 
mounted by a wing and 190 hp. Lycom- 
ing engine attached to automobile 
framework at three bolting points 
reached through the roof of the car. A 
rear-mounted 264 hp. Crosley engine 
powers the automobile when the wing 
has been removed. The automobile fea- 
tures extreme streamlining, hydraulic 
brakes, fluid drive, pneumatic shock ab- 
sorbers and unusually good riding qual- 
ity for so small a vehicle. It is one of 
a series of flying automobile designs de- 
veloped for Convair by T. P. Hall. 


Marquardt Strengthened 


Strengthening of Marquardt Aircraft 
Co.’s position as a ram jet research and 
production agency is seen, and plans 
for building of a military laboratory 
by the Venice, Calif., firm may be an- 
nounced soon. 

The firm recently obtained a $100,- 
000 working capital loan from RFC, 
and currently is in the process of ad- 
ministrative reorganization. 

Donald Douglas, Jr., has become 
a member of the Marquardt board of 
directors. Other members: Roy EF. 
Marquardt, chairman; William M. Far- 
rer; Chester L. Noble, and William 
H. Thomas. With the exception of 
Douglas, board members are company 
officers. 





ASSEMBLY LINE PRODUCED VALVES 


INDIVIDUALLY-ENGINEERED FOR THE 
BOEING SUPERFORTRESS 


In designing the giant, new B-50 






Superbomber, Boeing engineers selected Whittaker Motor-Operated Valves 
for control of the vital fuel system. To meet the specialized require- 
ments of the B-50, Whittaker engineers redesigned the 
basic motor valve pattern to include a special mounting adapter. It is this 
individual engineering of field-proven designs, combined 
with modern, assembly-line production techniques that make Whittaker 
valves the leading choice among the 
leaders in the aircraft industry. 
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FLUID SEAL—Exclusive Whittaker 
synthetic seal insures positive no- 
leak closures. No metal-to-metal 
contact reduces wear and assures 


long, dependable service. ing times of 


Whittaker has pioneered the development of over 175 different valves for the aircraft industry. 
engineer these field-proven designs to meet your 
specific requirements. Write our Engineering-Sales Dept. for complete information. WM. R. 
WHITTAKER Co., Ltp., 915 N. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. Eastern representatives— 


Whittaker’s staff of research engineers will 


AERO ENGINEERING INC., Roosevelt Field, 
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LEVER AND MOTOR-OPERATED 
DRAIN COCKS e PLUG VALVES @ 
PLuG VALVES © SWING CHECK 


POWER PACK-Small, d.c. motor 
operates sliding gate through spur 
gear reducing unit. 6, 12 or 24 
volt motors available with operat- 


1 to 60 seconds. ducing operating torque. 


Mineola, New York. 


Whitltker 


CTURERS+ DISTRIBUTORS 


SLIDING GATE SHUT-OFF VALVES @° 
3-Way PLUG VALVES @ 4-Way SELECTOR 
VALVES «© HYDRAULIC CHECK VALVES 








GATE ROTARY MOTION — Turn- 
ing of sliding gate gives even 
spreading of sealing rings. During 
opening, this action breaks seal re- 








Unveil Constitutio 


1. ENGINE MOUNTING-Lockheed Constitution’s front spar § power « 
wing junction. Large lower duct serves for engine exhaust whildfngular d 
and leads into heating and anti-icing system. Claim is that power eg 
—Entered from fuselage, tunnel in forward wing section extends 


continues to end of outer wing panel. Mechanic beyond outer nad 


flight. Platform is ground equipment. 
line via hand valve. 5. CABIN HEAT-Stainless steel tube carries fe 
exchangers controlling cabin air. 


for cabin pressure and cabin and empennage heating; and four framplding tul 
UTILITY—Rear face of spar in fuselage carries hydraulic fluid @irs, valve 
of hydraulic and oil lines for easy access. 8. PRESSURE BULKHRear sec 
cone) mounting two emergency relief valves and large valve for intalfir if cabin 
DETAILS—Typifying massive construction are elevator and ruddegue tubes 
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Here is an assignment that calls for a good mechanic 
working with excellent tools. This man, like the great 
majority of aviation mechanics, prefers to handle the job 
with Snap-on tools . . . in this case a Snap-on Ratchet, 
Extension with an extra deep socket, and Snap-on Screw- 
driver. He knows from long experience that Snap-on 
tools fully meet the rigid requirements of aviation main- 
tenance for speed, accuracy and safety, because he’s licked 
many a tricky job with them... jobs that called for 
tools that would reach in, under and around corners... 
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easily and safely. And he knows, 
too, that Snap-on tools. . . precisely 
built from the highest grade alloy steel 


and still grip securely and turn 


... are famous for long life, Jasting service 
and dependable “on-the-job” performance. 
Buy Snap-on tools in sets of “matched units” through 
Snap-on’s nationwide, direct-to-YOU tool service. For 
28 years, this method has proved to be the “time-saving” 
way to buy “time-saving” tools. 
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THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS *= 





SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8020-C 28th AVENUE e 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


International Division: Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. $. A. 
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“Escape”-Rocket Design Research 
Indicates Practical Solution Near 


Studies show feasibility of exploratery space-missile de- 
sign embodying “step” rocket motors utilizing only 


present-day fuels. 


By ROBERT McLARREN 


Fundamental knowledge for the de- 
sign of a rocket capable of escape from 
the earth’s gravitational field is already 
available. Design studies of such rockets 
have already been made and only solu- 
tions to such problems as navigation, 
flight control, and instrumentation re- 
main before projects are initiated and 
actual construction of an extraterrestrial 
rocket begun. 

Farthest advanced is an exploratory 
rocket carrying a radar beacon trans- 
mitter, which would automatically re- 
turn ground radar signals to provide 
tracking data on the journey through 
space. This rocket would be driven by 
a motor using only fuels already in use 
without the delay required for the utili- 
zation of nuclear energy for propulsion. 
> Escape-Rocket Details—The rocket, 
designated as REX (rocket, escape, ex- 
perimental), is a five-step design weigh- 
ing more than 400 tons and for a speed 
more than 30 times that of sound. At 
takeoff, its first rocket motor would de- 
velop 3,000,000 Ib. of thrust. How- 
ever, this unique vehicle would only 
be 130 ft. long and 13 ft. in diam- 
eter. 

Escape from the earth’s gravitational 

field is simply a question of velocity, 
that is, if an object can be accelerated 
to a high enough speed, it will move 
out into space and into the gravita- 
tional field of another planet before 
the decelerating effect of the earth’s 
gravitational field can halt its flight. 
This velocity at the earth’s surface is 
36,700 ft. per sec., or about 25,000 
mi. per hr. 
e Velocity Factors—Two factors deter- 
mine the possibility of a rocket attain- 
ing this terrific velocity. First, the more 
quickly the fuel is consumed the higher 
will be the rocket speed, thereby plac- 
ing a great demand on fast-burning 
fuels, which provide high exhaust ve- 
locities. Highest exhaust velocity pos- 
sible, using presently available fuels, is 
only about 12,000 ft. per sec., less than 
one-third that required. 

Second factor is the mass ratio of the 
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fuel contained in the rocket to the gross 
weight of the rocket ready for firing, a 
factor always something less than 1.0. 
The higher this ratio, the faster the 
rocket will be moving at the end of 
its burning time. From considerations 
of the density of various rocket fuels, 
their practical exhaust velocities, prac- 
tical combustion pressures, and the 
weight and size of nozzle needed, a 
mass ratio of 0.995 would be required 
to attain escape velocity, and such a 
ratio is, obviously, impraetical. There- 
fore, neither the exhaust velocity nor 
the mass ratio of present rocket fuels 
would permit the attainment of escape 
velocity in a single rocket. 
e “Step” Data—However, if a series of 
rocket motors arranged in “steps” (in 
which the motor drops from the rocket 
after its fuel has been exhausted) were 
used, each step would augment the 
previous rocket speed until the desired 
escape velocity might be obtained. In 
such a rocket, burning must be con- 
tinuous, with the next step commenc- 
ing firing immediately upon exhaustion 
of the preceding step so that the total 
burning time be kept at a minimum. 
Basic factor in the design of step rock- 
ets is the velocity ratio, which consists of 
the velocity of the rocket after all steps 
have been exhausted plus the accelera- 
tion of gravity at the earth’s surface, 
this. quantity being multiplied by the 
total duration of powered flight, and the 
total result being divided by the aver- 
age exhaust velocity of the motor. 
REX consists of five rocket steps 
burning acid-aniline fuel which has an 
exhaust velocity of 7,300 ft. per sec. 
Each step requires a burning time of 
40 sec., or a total burning time of 200 
sec. for the rocket. At completion of 
this time, the rocket will be at an 
altitude of about 600 mi., where escape 
velocity is only 34,300 ft. per sec. These 
data give a velocity ratio of 5.57. This 
ratio will require a rocket weighing 
823,000 lb., made up of five steps 
weighing 739,000, 75,200, 7,880, 824, 
and 96 Ib., this last (and final) step con- 
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taining the radar equipment. Accom- 
panying thrust of each step is 3,000,000, 
305,000, 32,000, 3,340, and 390 Ib. 
After this final 390-Ib. rocket had com- 
pleted firing, REX would be traveling at 
escape velocity and have moved out 
in space into the gravitational field of 
its target. 

> Other Design Studies—While REX 
is currently the most practical design 
insofar as it uses conventional fuel and 
requires no special design- or fabrica- 
tion-techniques, other studies indicate 
greatly improved efficiencies if the 
techniques and materials for handling 
their special fuels can be developed. For 
example, when an oxygen-hydrogen mo- 
tor becomes practical, a five-step rocket 
capable of escape velocity could be 
designed weighing only 8,320 Ib. (con- 
siderably less than a Grumman F8F 
Bearcat fighter) and would only require 
an initial thrust of 40,000 Ib. This 
tremendous reduction in escape velocity 
rocket size indicates clearly the gains 
to be expected from high-performance 
rocket fuels. 

A significant fact concerning high- 
velocity rockets is the critical impor- 
tance of payload. The radar beacon 
equipment designed for REX weighs 
only 10 Ib. This minute payload was 
also used in the design study using 
oxygen-hydrogen fuel. If this payload 
is increased to 100 Ib., the weight of 
the rocket is increased in proportion, 
that is, from 8,320 to 83,200 lb. This 
tremendous increase results from the 
dependence of the rocket on the mass 
ratio factor. 

Increasing the number of steps is an 
economical method for improving the 
rocket design, provided the number is 
kept fairly small. Thus, if REX is 
equipped with 10 steps instead of five, 
its gross weight is reduced from 823,000 
to only 136,000 Ib. and the initial thrust 
required is reduced from 3,000,000 to 
only 350,000 Ib. However, as the steps 
increase beyond 10, the proportional 
decrease in gross weight becomes in- 
creasingly smaller, indicating an opti- 
mum number of steps for a given de- 
sign. Additional steps introduce severe 
structural and operational problems 
which may outweigh the velocity and 
weight advantages. 

Practical problems include rejection 
of spent steps and effect of step re- 
moval on main body. As the step 
assembly drops away, the rocket’s mass 
distribution is changed. The spent 
step must drop free of the main as- 
sembly without disturbing its motion. 
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Soviet Transports 


Designs for two Russian transport planes—the Tupolev 
T'U-70 and the Ilyushin IL-18—built for use on the Soviet’s 
extensive home routes, follow the lead of the United States 
and England in the manufacture of four engine airliners. 

The 72-passenger TU-70 (photos and diagram on this 
page) was designed by Andreas N. Tupolev, and was first 
exhibited publicly Aug. 4, 1947, at the Aviation Day cele- 
bration at Tushino Aerodrome, Moscow. 

Some time ago, USAF officials stated that they believed 
the USSR was building a direct copy of the Boeing B-29 
(several B-29s are known to have fallen into Soviet hands, 
including some which force-landed in Manchuria in 1945). 

The TU-70, it now appears, is a transport version of the 
Russian ““B-29” and it was the prototype of this transport 
which appeared at the celebration. 

The similarity of shape (fuselage, wing, and nacelle) is too 
striking to be coincidental, and the transparent section of the 
nose is identical to that of the B-29. 
> Wing Lowered—The wing has been lowered to allow easy 
access between the nose section and the passenger compart- 
ment, and this also permits use of larger wing fillets. 

A further modification is noted in the step-down on the 
upper contour of the pilot’s cockpit, probably to increase 
visibility. 

The plane is intended to test civilian application of the 
bomber-copy design. However, the civilian version has only 
the nose section pressurized. Since the B-29 pressurization 
system was applied not only to the nose section but also to 
the waist-gun and tail-gun positions and the connecting 
tunnel between the nose and waist, apparently the Russians 
have not attempted, thus far, to install a pressurization 
system larger than that in the B-29, to encompass the entire 
occupied portions of the fuselage. 
> Fuselage Lengthened—Compared to the B-29’s 99 ft., the 
TU-70 fuselage appears to have been lengthened to about 
119 ft. It may be inferred from the pictures that the fuse- 
lage diameter has also been increased. This diameter increase 
may have necessitated the cockpit step-down previously men- 
tionéd. 

The wing span remains about 141 ft. 

In making the nose modification, a navigator’s astrodome 
has been added just ahead of the windshield. 
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TU-70 liner is B-29 copy, with minor 
changes. IL-18 and 12 also analyzed. 


The nose wheel type landing gear is not new to Russian 
design, but in this plane its structure appears closely akin 
to that used on the Boeing bomber. 

Comparison of the accompanying TU-70 illustrations with 
the picture identified as the Ilyushin IL-18 in Aviation 
WEEK Sept. 22, 1947, indicates that the photograph in that 
issue, while labeled by the Sovfoto picture agency as “the 
new Ilyushin plane,” is the Tupolev TU-70. 
> Ilyushins Compared—The other four engine transport, the 
Ilyushin IL-18 (this page, top and center), also made its 
debut at the Aviation Day celebration last August. It is a 
66-place plane (superficially resembling the British Avro 
Tudor VII) and is evidently a scaled-up model of the Soviet 
twin-engine transport, the IL-12 (this page, bottom). 

The IL-18 is an original design utilizing four ASH-82 
air-cooled, 14-cylinder, twin row, radial engines (a Russian 
design based on the Wright Duplex engine, mounted 
centrally in the wing. ‘The span is reported to be 131 ft. 

Plan aspect of the low wing on the IL-18 is notable for 
the huge wing-root fairing, while the front elevation empha- 
sizes a large air intake under each nacelle, giving a bulky 
rather than a streamlined appearance. 

Retractable nose wheel and main landing gear are 
equipped with dual wheels as an added safety feature. 
> Fuselage Characteristics—The unbroken 100-ft. line of the 
circular-section fuselage indicates that this plane probably 
has a pressurized cabin. The entrance door is located at the 
rear of the plane on the starboard side, though an uncon- 
firmed report indicates the possibility of a port side entrance. 
Accommodations have been made for 60 passengers plus a 
crew of six (including a stewardess). 

Cruising speed is estimated at 300 mph. 

The IL-18 has also been reported as the type selected for 
use on the Aeroflot (Russian Air Line) route between Mos- 
cow and Khabarovsk (near the northeastern border of 
Manchuria)—a distance exceeding 5,000 miles. This would 
leave the shorter range IL-12 to cover the various short-haul 
connecting routes. 

The twin-engine Ilyushin IL-12 is likely the Soviet replace- 
ment for the Russian-built DC-3s used on feederline opera- 
tions. It has a seating capacity of 27 and is said to be about 
60 mph. faster than the Douglas plane. 
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Region One Operators Seek Better 
Public Relations on Local Level 


Fourteen states join in experimental program to promote 
private flying; Bollinger warns the New York Aviation 


Trades Association of civil aviation crisis. 


A long-range public information pro- 
gram in behalf of the fixed base opera- 
tors of northeastern states, planned at a 
recent New York meeting, may develop 
into a national program along similar 
lines if the tryout in the first region of 
the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion shows good results. 

Designed to tell the public about the 
facilities and services of the fixed base 
operations in the 14 states of the region 
and to whet the public a ase for buy- 
ing and flying airplanes, the new plan is 
the first concerted operators’ effort, in 
postwar years at least, to sell private and 
business flying “across the board” in a 
continuing program, without regard to 
individual products being merchan- 
dised. 

Charles Parker, public relations chair- 
man. for the New Jersey NATA, was 


named to head an organization of 14 
state public relations chairmen, to be 
designated as a regional committee for 
formation and dissemination of public 
relations policies. 

> Operator’s Place—Direct mail circu- 
lation of promotional literature describ- 
ing the work of the local fixed base 
operator and the place he fills in his 
community, state and nation will be 
an early project. The pamphlets will be 
aimed at state legislators, chambers of 
commerce, real estate board members 
and local newspapers. 

Encouragement of continuing local 
public relations programs by each oper- 
ator will be another feature of the 14 
state programs. Frequent contacts and 
cooperation with local newspapers and 
radio stations, local advertising pro- 
grams, as well as participation in civil 











AMBULANCE BONANZA 


Quick conversions of several leading four-place personal planes, for use as ambu- 
lance planes, are extending their utility into a field previously claimed by larger 
aircraft. Above photo shows Beech Bonanza, with litter conversion, which pro- 
vides space for nurse and pilot in addition to patient. Ryan Navion and Stinson 
Voyager are other four-placers which have announced ambulance conversions. 
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and luncheon club programs was urged. 

Sydney Nesbitt, NATA vice president 
of region 1 who presided at the New 
York conference, sounded a realistic 
warning: “Either we take the initiative 
now, and reach the local public at the 
grass roots, or we perish.” 

He urged the committee to take early 
steps to develop a new manual of 
“public relations know-how’ outlining 
simple steps which the individual oper- 
ator can use to reach the potential cus- 
tomers in his own area. 
> State Contributions—State representa- 
tives indicated their willingness to sup- 
port the program financially by contri- 
butions of $50 per state, for a trial 
period. First meeting of the 14-state 
public relations committee is expected 
to be held sometime next month in 
New York. 

Casualties among fixed base operators 
will be heavy in the next two years, 
Dr. Lynn Bollinger, of Harvard Uni- 
versity Business School, forecast at a 
New York Aviation Trades Association 
meeting which followed the first region 
session. 

Basing his comments on a recent 
national survey conducted among fixed 
base operators, Dr. Bollinger said that 
the next 18 months will tell whether 
much of the personal aircraft industry 
can survive. “It is up against a complete 
and immediate crisis,” he declared. 
> Slow Landings—The speaker described 
details of the Aeronautical Research 
Foundation experiments in aircraft 
noise reduction at the Wiggins Airways 
Base, Norwood, Mass., and in down- 
town Boston (AviaTIOnN WEEK, Oct. 27, 
1947 and Jan. 12, 1948) and urged the 
importance of slow landing speeds to 
make usable small close-in landing 
areas. Technical knowledge has been 
available for years to produce such a 
plane, but it hee never been marketed 
to the public. Only a combination of 
noise reduction and convenient close-in 
landing areas near the ultimate destina- 
tion will make the personal airplane a 
mass market commodity, he declared. 
“There will always be quite a few people 
who like to fly for sport and they will 
support a small segment of fixed base 
operators. But the mass market will 
not be reached unless the airplane be- 
comes a much more useful vehicle.” 
The Harvard analyst believes that fixed 
wing aircraft can be built to do almost 
everything that the helicopter can do 
in landings and takeoffs in restricted 
areas without some of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in construction due to rotor 
designs. 
> Officers Named—Guy A. Ham, Jr., 
Glens Falls, N. Y., was reelected presi- 
dent of NYATA. Other officers elected 
are: Jack Drescher, Buffalo, vice presi- 
dent; James Fitzsimmons, New York 
City, treasurer, and Charles H. Gale, 
Darien, Conn., secretary. 
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NEW PIPER VAGABOND PA-15 


Two photos of the new 1948 Piper Vagabond PA-15, lowest 
priced plane offered on the market at $1990 flyaway Lock Haven, 
Pa. show the plane’s close kinship in lines to the familiar tandem 
Cub special trainer. The Vagabond is Piper Aircraft’s first two- 
place side-by-side plane since the prewar Cub Coupe. Powerplant 
is a 65 hp. Lycoming engine. Vagabond has a 29 ft. 3 in. wing- 


span, and a 69 in, wheel tread. Controls are conventional sfick and 


weight is 1100 Ib. 


Piper to Market Family Cruiser 


New four-place model will 
sell for $3,825; deliveries to 
begin next month. 


First of the Piper Aircraft Corp. 
four-place 115 hp. Family Cruisers 
priced at $3825 flyaway Lock Haven, 
Pa., was to leave Lock Haven last week 
with J. W. (Jake) Miller, sales man- 
ager, at the controls, or a demonstra- 
tion flight to the West Coast. Deliveries 
to dealers are scheduled to begin in a 
month. 

Already certificated by CAA, the four- 

lacer (as predicted in AviaTION WEEK, 
Dec. 15, 1947) is the lowest priced four- 
placer appearing in the 1948 spring 
competition. Runners-up are the 145 
hp. Aeronca Sedan ($4795) and the 145 
hp. Cessna Model 170 ($5475). 
> Largest Model—Designated the PA- 
14, the Family Cruiser is the biggest 
plane in a complete line of four 1948 
Piper Models. The new line includes 
the new two-place side-by-side 65 hp. 
PA-15 Vagabond at $1990 and two ver- 
sions ef the PA-11 Cub special tandem 
trainer at $2495 with 65 hp. and $2572 
with 90 hp. engine. 

The new Piper four-placer is equipped 
with flaps. As a result it has a slower 
landing speed than its predecessor, the 
1947 tenes 100 hp. Piper Super- 
cruiser, despite the additional load car- 
tied. Performance figures quoted in- 
clude landing speed of 43 mph., 110 
mph. cruising speed, and 123 mph. 
top speed. Plane weighs 1000 Ib. empty, 
and 1850 Ib. gross. This means it can 
carry four without luggage or three 
with luggage for an extended flight. 
> Basic Design—Basic design is similar 
to the three-place Piper Super Cruiser, 
which was the second biggest seller in 
the 1947 over-two-place market last year. 
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(Stinson sold 2662 four-place Voy- 


agers.) Engine used is a Lycoming 
0-235 C-1 rated at 115 hp. Engineering 
changes in the induction system are 
said to give an additional power boost. 
Production plans call for an eventual 
ate of five Family Cruisers a day at 
Lock Haven. 

Interior of the Family Cruiser is up- 

holstered in Naugahyde, a leather-like 
material. An enlarged luggage compart- 
ment is provided and the rear seats are 
designed for quick removal to provide 
additional cargo space. The stick con- 
trol used in the three-place Cruiser is 
retained. 
P Serious Bidder—On the basis of 
Piper’s 1947 sales record, additional 
utility of the new model, and the low- 
est price in the four-place class, it 
should offer a serious bid for top sales 
in 1948. Production schedules will prob- 
ably have considerable effect on its com- 
petitive status along with those of the 
other new four-placers coming on the 
market. 

Companies already in the four-place 
market whose models are changed only 
slightly from those of last year (Stin- 
son, Beech, and Bellanca) will have an 
initial production advantage. 


Lightplane Engineers 
Shifted to New Jobs 


Peter Altman, Detroit consulting 
aeronautical engineer, and specialist on 
light airplane designs, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Continental 
Motors, in charge of the new Multi- 
Tool division, C. J. Reese, Continental 
president has announced. Altman has 
been on Continental’s staff as consultant 
and chairman of the engineering council 
for the last five years. He was head of 
the University of Detroit’s aeronautical 





rudders. Automobile-type door gives ready access to cabin, and is 
departure from the folding door used on Cub trainers. Perform- 
ance data quoted include: 90 mph. cruising speed; 102 mph. top 
speed; 510 ft./min. rate of climb; 12,500 ft. service ceiling; normal 
range, 300 mi. with 12 gallons of fuel. Construction is steel tube 
and fabric. Weight of the plane empty is 620 Ib. and normal gross 


engineering department for 12 years. 
He will have offices in Detroit, where 
the new Multi-Tool, a product of Con- 
tinental to be announced soon, will be 
manufactured. 

Eugene W. Norris, vice-president, en- 
gineering, Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
Dallas, has resigned and is succeeded as 
chief engineer, by H. G. Erickson, ad- 
vanced from chief structural engineer. 
Norris was director of technical serv- 
ices at Aircraft Industries Association 
before going to Luscombe two years 
ago. He will return to Washington, 
after a brief flying vacation in the South- 
west. Erickson was six years in the en- 
gineering department at Beech Aircraft 
Corp. before going to Luscombe. 


R. M. Phelps Succeeds 


Swenson in NAA Post 


Election of R. M. (Bob) Phelps, as 
manager of the National Aeronautic 
Association, succeeding Lowell H. Swen- 
son, who resigned as executive vice- 
president of NAA, was announced fol- 
lowing a Cleveland meeting of NAA 
board of directors. Phelps, a retired 
utilities executive, who has been serv- 
ing as conference manager of NAA for 
the last two years, assumes his new 
duties Mar. 1. Swenson is going into 
private business in Chicago. Phelps was 
a military pilot in World War I, and is 
known for his management of the Na- 
tional Aviation Clinics of the last two 
vears at Springfield, Il]. and Oklahoma 
City. 


New CAP Bill 

Bill to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the U. S. Air Force 
and to authorize extension of aid by 
Secretary of Air Force to CAP has been 
introduced as HR. 5298 by Rep. John- 
son (Calif.) and has been referred to 
the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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Bonanza Use 


Analysis by Beech Aircraft 
Corp. of the owner use of the 
four-place 165 hp. Bonanza plane 
produced by Beech shows an av- 
erage owner use of 399 hr. 56 min. 
per year, with 70 percent of the 
planes used solely for business, 19 
percent for business and pleasure 
and 11] percent for pleasure only. 

On a basis of 160 mph. cruising 
speed for the airplane, the yearly 
use would amount to 63,989 air 
miles, or a total of 35,084,800 
miles for the 1209 Bonanzas de- 
livered in 1947, the maker states. 
With an indicated average passen- 
ger load of two persons this is a 
total of 70,169,600 passenger 
miles of transportation. 

John P. Gaty, Beech vice presi- 
dent and general manager, esti- 
mates that on a basis of compari- 
son with automobile transporta- 
tion at average auto cross count 
speed of 40 mph. the 1209 Bon- 
anzas save their owners 1,315,680 
manhours of travel a year. Assum- 
ing that the time of executives 
who utilize the plane for business 
travel is valued at an average of $6 
an hour, and since 80 percent of 
the total usage is for business pur- 
poses it is calculated that total 
saving by reduction of travel time 
amounts to $6,315,200 or over 
$5,200 per year for each plane. 














CAA Plane Register 
Lists 1917 Plane 


Recently published listing of regis- 
tered civil aircraft, compiled by CAA, 
includes 92,644 planes tabulated alpha- 
betically by manufacturer as of Nov 1, 
1947. Listing includes specification 
number if certificated, model, designa- 
tion, engine, takeoff hp. and number 
of aircraft of this model. 

Oldest plane listed is a Thomas Morse 
TM3 Scout with a Lerrhone engine, 
built in 1917. Other old-timers include 
three Curtiss Jennies, and a 1919 Cur- 
tiss Oriole. 

Copies of report are available without 
charge from the CAA Office of Avia- 
tion Information, Washington. 


New Operations Manager 


Anderson Air Activities, Billy Mitchell 
field, Milwaukee, has announced ap- 
pointment of George W. Hanna, Jr., as 
operations manager. Hanna formerly 
was with the Veterans’ Administration 
in Milwaukee in charge of GI flight 
training on a statewide basis. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 





LIAISON PILOT TRAINING-State aeronautical rating boards to examine 
former Air Force pilots who are applicants for liaison pilot ratings in the Air 
National Guard have been authorized by the National Guard Bureau. In states 
which do not have Air National Guard units applicants may be tested by a rating 
board at the nearest Air Force facility. Former Navy and Marine pilots are also 
eligible to apply for Air National Guard liaison ratings but must be examined by an 
Air Force board before taking their flight tests. An eight months’ course is being 
offered for applicants who do not now qualify as liaison pilots. This includes five 
and one-half months at USAF liaison pilot school, San Marcos, Tex., and two and 
one-half months’ operational training at AGF pilot school, Ft. Sill, Okla, Ex-AGF 
liaison pilots can be commissioned in the Air National Guard by having their rating 
card re-validated. Liaison pilots will be commissioned in the Guard in grades from 
lieutenant to lieutenant colonel, depending on vacancies. 


JOCK AND FLIP BRANCH OUT-Skymotive Inc., Chicago, has been recom- 
mended by the Milwaukee Harbor Commission for a 10-year lease on the down- 
town Milwaukee Maitland Airstrip as result of its bid for the lease. It will 
get a 10-year renewal option if the city keeps the strip open after a 10-year trial 
period. Skymotive, headed by John P. Henebry, president, and Philip G. Cochran, 
vice president, has offered to build a large storage hangar, repair hangar, 30 indi- 


_ vidual plane hangars, and a marine display building for sales of seaplanes and boats 


at the strip with a total valuation of $175,000. Bid also calls for annual rental of 5 
percent of gross receipts with guaranteed $5000 minimum and 2 cents on each 
gallon of fuel; 5 percent on all oil sales; and 10 percent of fees from sublet conces- 
sions. If Milwaukee constructs an administration building at the strip Skymotive 
agrees to pay a higher rent. “Jock” Henebry and “Flip Corkin” were Air Force 
colonels in the Pacific and CBI theaters respectively in World War II, and have 
been operating Skymotive at Douglas Airport, Chicago, for the last year (AVIATION 
Week, Dec. 8, 1947). Besides Skymotive’s proposed expenditures at Maitland 
Airstrip, the city plans to spend $200,000 on the strip plus $200,000 additional 
split between state and Federal sources. Work is to start on paving the runway 
and on other facilities this spring. It is estimated by city officials that Milwaukee 
will get from $6000 to $10,000 a year in revenue under the Skymotive proposal and 
perhaps “considerably more” after the first years of operation. 


NEW WITTMAN MIDGET-Steve Wittman, veteran racing pilot and man- 
ager of Winnebago County (Oshkosh, Wis.) Airport, is building a new midget 
racing plane for the 1948 Goodyear Trophy Races at Cleveland’s National Air 
Races on Labor Day. The new plane will have a 15 ft. wing and be powered by an 
85 hp. Continental engine. Wittman’s “Buster” midget racer piloted by. Bill 
Brennand has won the last two major midget race events, the 1947 Goodyear 
Trophy races and the 1948 Continental Motors Trophy Races at Miami in January. 


IOWANS FLYING-Survey for Iowa Aeronautics Commission by Iowa Uni- 
versity College of Engineering Researchers shows the state has 200 airports. Aver- 
age Iowa airport is between 2 and 3 miles from community it serves and covers 150 
acres. About a third have facilities for minor airplane repair. About half of this 
third can do major repairs. Only seven airports have concrete runways. Seven 
others have some other type of surfacing besides turf. Only 13 airports sell 
91-octane gasoline fuel for larger planes while 80 octane gasoline for smaller planes 
is sold at 154 fields. There is an airplane for every 1471 persons in the state, as 
compared to national average of one plane for nearly 1600 persons. There are 83 
private flying schools with 72 approved for GI training. Approximately 2000 flight 
trainees are enrolled. Designed as a comprehensive general information manual on 
all phases of aviation principally for Iowans, the survey report lists five fundamental 
requirements for aviation development in Iowa: maintaining high income levels 
and price stability; development of a network of modern, useful airports; encourage- 
ment of commercial airline operations; development of low-cost planes meeting 
needs of personal flyers; and public school instruction in air age education. 


HELICOPTER RESCUE A skiing accident victim on Grouse Mountain, 3850 
ft. above Vancouver, B. C., was carried to a city hospital in 20 minutes by a Bell 
helicopter, saving a rough trip of several hours down the mountain. Paul Ostrander, 
Aero Surveys pilot, was running a freight and ger service by helicopter up to 
Grouse Chalet. He flew skier William Lehrle directly to the hospital after he 


broke a collar bone in a fall. 
—ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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UNUSED 
TOP QUALITY 
COMPONENTS 





Conveniently located from coast-to-coast, WAA- 
Approved Distributors are selling choice, unused 
components at a fraction of their original cost. 
From complete stocks on hand, they offer a vast 
assortment of general replacement parts—acces- 
sories, hardware items, engines, engine parts, 
tires and tubes—and a wide selection of other 
quality parts and equipment. 


These distributors were selected because of their 
recognized position in the aircraft industry, their 
technical “know-how” and their ability to serve 
you efficiently. Any one of them can offer you top- 
notch xznused components. 


Get to know these distributors. A complete list, 
showing the types of equipment offered by each, 
is yours for the asking. Simply write to the Office 
of Aircraft and Electronics Disposal, War Assets 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





Offices located at: Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston « Charlotte 

Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit « Grand Prairie, 

Tex. « Helena « Houston « Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock 

Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans * New 

York « Omaha « Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. « Richmond « St. Lovis 

Salt Lake City e San Antonio « San Francisco « Seattle « Spokane * Tulsa 1549 
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Large Stock Sale May Forestall 
New Fight on Bell Management 


Investment trust buys 34 percent of outstanding shares, 
including holdings of group that last year attempted to 


oust Lawrence Bell. 


Another major investment trust has 
assumed a dominating position in a 
leading aircraft company. With the 
completion of the purchase of 150,000 
shares, or slightly more than 34 per- 
cent, of the outstanding capital stock 
of Bell Aircraft Corp., the First York 
Corp. is now in a position to influence 
the destinies of the aircraft firm. 

First York Corp. is a general invest- 
ment trust controlled by American 
General Corp., which in turn is con- 
trolled by Equity Corp.—the top trust in 
this pyramid. 

Behind this Bell acquisition by the 

Equity Corp. interests are a number of 
interesting developments which may be 
expected to prove stabilizing to the ex- 
isting Bell management. 
P Takes Out Opposition—In recent 
years, at the time of the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting there has been a per- 
sistent effort by a strong minority group 
to “adjust” the composition of the Bell 
directorate. In 1947, this struggle be- 
came particularly acrimonious, with 
serious charges hurled by both sides. 

The opposition, led by Jackson Mar- 
tindell, charged, among other things, 
that excessive compensation was being 
paid to Larry Bell and demanded a 
more independent board of directors, 
which it proposed to furnish. 

The Bell management countered by 
accusing the Martindell group of desir- 
ing to gain control] so that it could 
either merge or liquidate the company. 
Further, it was maintained that Mar- 
tindell and his clients purchased Bell 
shares sometime in 1946 at around $30 
per share. In view of the subsequent 
sharp market decline, it was alleged 
they were trying to extricate themselves 
from an embarassing position by en- 
deavoring to dominate the company. 
> Martindell Sells Out—At the show- 
down at the annual meeting in April, 
1947, the Martindell forces were able 
to muster proxies for 140,751 shares 
(almost 30 percent) of the stock voted 
at that meeting. 

It appeared that another attempt 
would be made this year by the opposi- 
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tion to adjust the Bell management. 
The recent stock purchases by Equity 
Corp. interests now seem to preclude 
this action. 

Of the 150,000 shares purchased, at 
least 71,790 appear to have come from 
Martindell and his associates. The re- 
mainder was obtained by tenders. This 
stock cost $18.75 a share. Since such 
acquisition, the market price of Bell 
has declined to around $17 per share. 
In the purchase of a large block of 
stock, it is not unusual to pay a pre- 
mium over current quotations. 

It is believed that Equity Corp. in- 
terests will be more favorably disposed 
toward the Bell management. The fact 
remains, however, that the investment 
trust is in a position to dominate the 
company if it so desires. 

As of Dec. 31, 1947, National Avia- 
tion Corp. reported ownership of 
22,500 shares of Bell. An officer of that 
trust is also a director of Bell. At the 
time of the annual meeting last year, 
Larry Bell was shown to have held but 
13,200 shares. Other officers and di- 
rectors owned an aggregate of less than 
8,000 shares. 

There has been considerable conjec- 
ture as to the ultimate course Equity 
Corp. interests may pursue to profit 
from their investment. Certainly, an 
investment trust would hardly buy air- 
craft shares for the dividend income 
they may afford. (Bell paid $1.00 per 
share last year.) 

It is more than probable that the 
trust is concentrating on the prospect 
of attaining a capital gain on its invest- 
ment. This may be achieved by the 
hope of a favorable outlook for the com- 
pany and the ultimate sale of its shares 
at higher prices at a later date. 
> Merger Reports—One report, uncon- 
firmed, follows the belief that Equity 
Corp. interests may, at a later date, 
seek some form of merger or consolida- 
tion with Curtiss-Wright or Republic 
Aviation. It is interesting to observe 
that American General Corp. and First 
York Corp., in their combined port- 
folio, own a total of 204,000 shares of 


Curtiss-Wright common. ‘These hold- 
ings are relatively small in relationship 
to the total Curtiss-Wright capitaliza- 
tion of about 8,500,000 shares, but they 
could be a factor. 

Any merger or consolidation pro- 
posal would take considerable time to 
consummate and require disclosure to 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Another investment trust, © Atlas 
Corp., has already assumed an active 
role in the affairs of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. Currently owning 
131,900 shares, or about 11.3 percent, 
of Convair’s capital stock, Atlas inter- 
ests have been known to be hard at 
work with that aircraft company’s 
problems. Atlas president Odlum re- 
cently declared that a profit is not 
expected to be realized from these hold- 
ings this year. He said, however, that 
“a sound future seems presently indi- 
cated with a resulting profit to your 
company through its special efforts.” 

It is reported that further continuing 
losses on the Convair-Liner project are 
likely and remain a very important un- 
known. 
> Northeast Holdings—Atlas also con- 
tinues to hold 100,000 shares or 20 per- 
cent of the total common stock of 
Northeast Airlines; preferred stock to 
the extent of 83,333 shares currently is 
being offered the common shareholders 
through rights. 

It is believed that Atlas Corp., as the 
principal underwriter, will probably be 
forced to absorb most of the issue. How- 
ever, this will enable Northeast to pay 
off most of its indebtedness to Atlas. 
Atlas, in turn, will have its participation 
in Northeast represented by more 
negotiable paper. 

If forced to divest itself of ownership 
of Northeast in view of its interest in 
Convair, Atlas will be in a more favor- 
able position to dispose of its airline in- 
vestment. It is not necessary for Atlas 
to find a buyer for its Northeast shares; 
it can merely declare a stock dividend of 
such shares to its own stockholders. In 
such an event, Northeast would proba- 
bly wind up with more stockholders 
than any other airline. —Selig Altschul 


Air Associates Report 


Air Associates, Inc., reports a loss of 
$29,954 for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1947, on sales of $1,664,524. The same 
quarter a year earlier showed loss of 
$18,148 (after tax carryback) on sales 
of $1,845,867. 

Garrett Corp. declared a dividend of 
20 cents per share payable Mar. 20 to 
holders of record Mar. 10. 

Harvill Corp. reports loss of $90,029, 
after tax carryback credits, on sales for 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1947, of $1,- 
641,501. 
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Three More Feeders Authorized 


In Final Area Route Decisions 


CAB opinions in Arizona-New Mexico and Middle 


Atlantic cases m 


mark completion of Board’s biggest post- 


war job; Atlantic Airlines loses ““day coach” bid. 
By CHARLES ADAMS 


‘The few remaining gaps in the U. S. 

feeder network were filled last month 
when CAB completed work on_ its 
largest postwar job by handing down 
decisions in the last two of 11 regional 
route proceedings. 

New short-haul links authorized in 
the Arizona-New Mexico and Middle 
Atlantic area opinions pushed the na- 
tion’s local network well over the 
25,000 mile mark and brought the 
number of feeders to 19. Additional 
stops on existing trunklines and a com- 
muting service in the New York City- 
Long Island-Connecticut area also were 
provided in the decisions. 
> New Awards—The . newly-designated 
feeders are Arizona Airways, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Robinson Aviation, New York 
City; and All American Aviation, Wil- 
mington, Del. Robinson and Arizona 
Airways have been conducting sched- 
uled intrastate service over part of their 
new feeder systems since 1945 and 
1946, respectively. All American has 
been certificated since 1940 for mail- 
express pickup service on routes radi- 
ating out of Pittsburgh. 

Pointing to requests for higher mail 

pay by carriers already operating in the 
region, CAB refused to certificate At- 
lantic Airlines for so-called “day coach” 
operations in the Middle Atlantic area. 
The Board said that Atlantic’s proposed 
“non-luxury” operations (which were 
to have undercut existing trunkline 
fares by a cent a mile) would have 
serious diversional effects on other car- 
riers. 
P Other Service Denied—Applications 
by six presently-certificated operators 
for new local service on the heavily- 
traveled New York-Washington link 
also were denied. Colonial, National, 
Northeast, PCA, TWA and United 
all requested the link; and CAB Mem- 
ber Josh Lee, in a dissenting opinion, 
said that Colonial should be given the 
run to compete with American and 
Eastern. 

In the Middle Atlantic area decision, 
Robinson was selected to carry persons, 
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property and mail from New York 
City to Albany, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls via Middletown, Binghamton, 
Oneonta, Elmira-Corning, Ithaca, Syra- 
cuse, Auburn, Geneva, Rochester and 
Batavia, N. Y. The three-year certifi- 
cate is to be issued when the carrier 
shows that airport facilities are ade- 
quate. 

> Resort Services—All American was 
designated for a three-year certificate to 
carry passengers, property and mail 
between the coterminals W ashington, 
D. C./Baltimore and Pittsburgh’ via 
Frederick and Hagerstown, Md.; Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va.; Cumberland, Md., and 


Connellsville-Uniontown, Pa.; between 
Washington/Baltimore and Atlantic 
City, N. J., via Dover, Del., and Bridge- 
ton-Millville-Vineland, N. J.; between 


Pittsburgh and Atlantic City via Johns- 


town, Altoona, Harrisburg and Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Wilmington, Del., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.-Camden, N. J.; be- 





tween Pittsburgh and Buffalo, N. Y., via 
Butler, Oil City-Franklin, Warren and 
Bradford, Pa., and Jamestown and 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, N. Y.; between 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, Ohio, via 
W heeling and Parkersburg, W. Va. 
and Athens and Chillicothe, Ohio; and 
between Washington and Wilmington, 
Del., via Baltimore, Easton, Cam- 
bridge, Salisbury and Ocean City, Md.; 
Georgetown and Rehoboth Beach, Del.; 
Cape May, N. J., and Dover, Del. 

> Strings to Authorization—The latter 
route, covering summer resort points, 
would be served only between May 15 
and Sept. 15. All American’s feeder 
certificate is contingent both on a show- 
ing of adequate airports and on a find- 
ing (within a year) by CAB that the 
new routes will not substantially dupli- 
cate the company’s pickup lines. (A 
pending CAB investigation may result 
in modification, suspension or abandon- 
ment of part or all of AAA’s present 
pickup system.) 

Island Air Ferries, Bohemia, N. Y., 
was awarded a three-year certificate to 
carry passengers and property (no mail) 
between Rye Lake, N. Y., and New 
London, Conn., via La Guardia Field, 
Idlewild Airport, Mineola, Islip, West- 
hampton, [ast Hampton, Montauk, 
Southold and Fisher's Island, N. Y.; 
and between Islip, N. Y., and New 
Haven, Conn., via Bridgeport, Conn. 
CAB Member Harllee Branch, who also 
opposed establishment of the Robinson 
routes, disapproved of the new com- 
muting service. He pointed out that 
Air Commuting, Inc., was certificated 
last year to experiment in the New York 
area. 
> New Stops—In other parts of the 
Middle Atlantic area decision, Ameri- 





without a public water supply. 








“TAC A LOADS ITS BIGGEST SHIPMENT. 


With the aid of a large truck crane and a 15,000-Ib. capacity Hyster lift truck, a 
54-ton diesel turbine engine was recently loaded aboard a Taca Airways DC-4 at 
New Orleans for emergency shipment to Santa Tecla, El Salvador. It was the 
largest and heaviest single unit to be handled by Taca. The new engine replaced 
a prewar motor in a pumping plant which had broken down, leaving 50,000 people 
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can Airlines was given Wilmington, 
Del., as an AM 4 intermediate point; 
and Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
made AM 25 intermediate points sub- 
ject to restriction. Eastern was certifi- 
cated to Wilmington, Del., and Tren- 
ton, N. J., as AM 5 and 6 intermediate 
points. 

National was granted Richmond, 
Va., Washington and Baltimore as 
AM 31 intermediate points subject to a 
restriction that they may not be served 
except on flights originating or termi- 
nating at Charleston, S. C., or points 
south. PCA’s AM 34 was extended 
from Williamsport, Pa., to Philadelphia 
via Reading; and Morgantown and 
Clarksburg, W. Va., were made inter- 
mediate points on the carrier’s AM 55. 

TWA’s AM 2 certificate was 
amended to include Scranton-Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., and Worcester, Mass., as 
intermediate points and Baltimore as a 
coterminal with Washington. United 
was permitted to include Bradford, Pa., 
Trenton and Providence, R. I., as in- 
termediate points and Baltimore as a 
coterminal with Washington. 
> Arizona Airways Routes—In the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico area decision, Ari- 
zona Airways was designated to operate 
the following routes for a three-year 


period: Phoenix to Yuma, Ariz., via 
Ajo; Phoenix to El Paso, Tex., via 
Superior, Globe/Miami, Safford and 
Clifton/Morenci, Ariz., and Lordsburg, 
Silver City/Hurley, Deming and Las 
Cruces, N. M.; Phoenix to Douglas, 
Ariz., via Casa Grande, ‘Tucson, Nogales 
and Bisbee, Ariz.; and Phoenix to 
Winslow, Ariz., via Prescott and Flag- 
staff, Ariz. Issuance of Arizona Airways’ 
certificate will be contingent on a satis- 
factory showing as to the availability 
of airports and an adequate corporate 
financial structure. 

In other parts of the Arizona-New 
Mexico decision, Pioneer Air Lines’ 
feeder system was expanded to extend 
from Amarillo, Tex., to El Paso via 
Clovis, Roswell, Alamagordo and Las 
Cruces, N. M., and between Lub- 
bock, ‘Tex., and Albuquerque, N. M., 
via Clovis, Tucumcari, Las Vegas and 
Santa Fe, N. M. ‘TWA was author- 
ized to include Santa Fe, N. M., as 
an AM 2 intermediate point, Ameri- 
can Airlines’ AM 4 certificate was 
amended to change the restriction pre- 
venting the carrier from engaging in 
local service between San Diego and 
Los Angeles to a restriction that San 
Diego be served only on flights begin- 
ning or ending at Phoenix or points east. 





ways Corp. 








STRATOCRUISER BEGINS CAA FLIGHT TESTS 
A 13-man CAA type certification board is putting the 674-ton Boeing Strato- 
cruiser through its paces preliminary to the craft’s introduction to world-wide 
commercial air routes late this year or early in 1949. Shown in the Stratocruiser 
cockpit prior to take off on the first CAA flight test are John Fornasero (left), 
Boeing test pilot, A, G. Heimerdinger (center), CAA flight test pilot, and A. M. 
Alcorn, vice chairman of the Stratocruiser type certification board. Fifty-five of 
the double-deck transports capable of seating up to 80 passengers are on order by 
six airlines—Pan American Airways, Northwest Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines 
System, American Overseas Airlines, United Air Lines and British Overseas Air- 











11 Nonscheduled Lines 
Lose Operating Rights 
Eleven of the 39 irregular air carriers 
ordered suspended early last month un- 
less delinquent quarterly operational re- 
ports were filed promptly failed to com- 
ply with the Board’s order. 
Nonscheduled lines which have lost 
their letters of registration for the pres- 
ent are: Barnes Aircraft, Lumberton, 
N. C.; Ben Bransom Charter Service, 
Dallas; Coastal Air Co., Hialeah, Fla.; 
Gulf & Western Airlines, Houston, 
Tex.; Great Continent Air Service, Mil- 
waukee; Ocean Air Tradeways, Honkon- 
koma, Long Island, N. Y.; Inter-Ameri- 
can Airways, Miami Springs, Fla.; Sour- 
dough Air Transport, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Trans-Luxury Airlines, New York; 
Winged Cargo, Inc., Philadelphia; and 
Latin-American Cargo, Philadelphia. 


American, Parks Granted 
Great Lakes Area Links 


Additional feeder and trunk routes 
to be operated by Parks Air Transport 
and American Airlines were authorized 
last month in CAB’s supplemental 
opinion in the Great Lakes area case. 

The Board amended the feeder cer- 
tificate which is to be issued to Parks to 
provide for a 122-mile extension from 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl., to Chicago. 
American Airlines’ AM 7 certificate was 
amended to authorize service between 
Cleveland and St. Louis. 

CAB Member Harllee Branch dis- 
sented from both awards. He said 
American’s new link would create un- 
economic and unsound competition by 
paralleling T'WA’s Cleveland-St. Louis 
operation. Branch added that he op- 
posed any additional mileage for Parks 
for the same reasons he dissented from 
new feeder authorizations in the Missis- 
sippi Valley area case last December 
(Aviation Werk, Dec. 29). 


FM Guides SWA in 
New Landing Test 


First approval for scheduled carrier 
use of a commercial radio station for 
let-down procedure is announced in 
California by Southwest Airways, feeder 
line. 

Under CAA authorization SWA has 
begun use of KDON, Monterey, Calif., 
FM transmitting station for homing 
into city’s airport. 

Initial tests were run Jan. 22 with 
CAA observers, when SWA pilot made 
completely blind approach for landing 
with cabin windows blacked out. 


WCA Service Delayed 
Wisconsin Central Airlines, which 
planned to start regular operations on 
Feb. 1, postponed inauguration of its 
feeder service until last week. 
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> Air France—Plans to increase New 
York-Paris service from five to six flights 
weekly on Mar. 22 and to one flight 
daily on Apr. 11. 

> Air India—Was slated to take delivery 
on a Constellation late last month. 
Plane will be used in Bombay-London 
service. 

> Delta—Has petitioned CAB to stay its 
recent decision extending Capital Air- 
lines (PCA) to Atlanta and New 
Orleans. 

> Eastem—President E. V. Ricken- 
backer estimates it would cost at least 
$25,000,000 to develop a jet propelled 
transport as large as the Constellation. 
.. . EAL is slated to inaugurate service 
to Atlantic City, N. J., and Florence, 
S. C., on Mar. 1. 

>Empire—Plans to replace its five 
Boeing 247-Ds with four DC-3s this 
month. The feederline is now serving 
17 cities in Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon. 


> Pan American—Has asked CAB per- © 


mission to acquire all the property of 
Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways 
and to take over the carriet’s certificate. 
PAA now owns all of UMCA’s out- 
standing stock. The carrier, which oper- 
ates between Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
and Medellin, Colombia, would be dis- 
solved. . . . PAA has also asked CAB 
for permission to serve Delhi, India, as 
an intermediate point between Karachi 
and Calcutta. 

> Slick—Has contracted with foreign 
governments to set up facilities and 
train personnel in operating all-cargo 
lines. Recent purchases of C-46s by 
foreign and domestic interests have re- 
sulted in increased demand for replace- 
ment and modification parts stocked 
by Slick. . . . Carrier flew 1,836,000 
ton miles of freight in January. 

> Southwest—Has received CAB author- 
ization to schedule shuttle trips short 
of terminal points. Additional flights 
will be provided over the feeder’s more 
heavily travelled route segments. 

> Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines— 
Has entered a plea of nolo contendere 
to CAB charges that it transported pas- 
sengers on three flights between Rome 
and New York in violation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

> TWA-—Last month began making full 
use of ILS installations at New York, 
Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Amarillo, 
Albuquerque and Los Angeles. Land- 
ings can be made at these points with 
300 ft. ceilings and threefourth mile 
visibility. . . . Service to Quincy, IIl., 
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MORE 2-0-28 FOR NORTHWEST 
Sporting a new-style paint job, Martin 2-0-2s comprising Northwest Airlines’ 
recent contract for 15 additional planes are shown at the manufacturer's Middle 
River, Md., plant. The re-order fleet, costing $4,500,000, is more than 50 percent 
completed, with one-a-week deliveries to start this month. Northwest, which 
already has 10 2-0-2s in service, will use the planes on its new Detroit-Washing- 
ton, D. C., route and other segments of its transcontinental system. 
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Hannibal, Mo., and Springfield, Ohio, is 
to be inaugurated Mar. 1. 

> United—Revenue passenger miles in 
January gained 4 percent over the same 
month last year. 


U. S. Leads World 
In Plane Miles Flown 


U. S. domestic and international air- 
lines last fall were flying 59 percent 
of the plane miles scheduled per week 
by common carriers throughout the 
world outside of Russia. 

A study by CAB’s Foreign Air Trans- 
port Division as of Oct. 1, 1947, 
showed, however, that plane miles 
scheduled per week by U. S. operators 
increased only 9 percent during the 
preceding year (all of it overseas), while 
foreign carriers were boosting their 
mileage 35 percent. On Oct. 1, 1946, 
U. S. carriers were flying 64 percent of 
the world’s scheduled plane miles; on 
Apr. 1, 1947, the figure had dropped 
to 61 percent, and on Oct. 1, 1947, to 
59 percent. 
P Year's Progress—Plane miles sched- 
uled per week by U. S. domestic car- 
riers totaled 6,686,000 on Oct. 1, 1947; 
6,135,000 on Apr. 1, 1947, and 6,691,- 
000 on Oct. 1, 1946. U. S. flag carriers 
flew 1,941,000 scheduled plane miles 
weekly on Oct. 1, 1947; 1,472,000 on 
Apr. 1, 1947, and 1,213,000 on Oct. 1, 
1946. Foreign carriers flew 5,972,000 
scheduled plane miles weekly on Oct. 1, 
1947; 4,817,000 on Apr. 1, 1947, and 
4,436,000 on Oct. 1, 1946. 

The October, 1947, study showed 


there were 226 scheduled common 
carrier airlines operating in the world 
outside of Russia. Of this total, 58 
were U. S. lines, including 15 Alaskan 
carriers and 12 cargo operators. 
> Carriers Increase—The 226 scheduled 
carriers in the world last Oct. 1 com- 
pare with 187 on Apr. 1, 1947, and 
170 on Oct. 1, 1946. U. S. scheduled 
common carriers increased by 11 in 
the six months ended last Oct. 1, while 
foreign common carriers added 28. 
On Oct. 1, 1947, 16 of the 29 air 
carriers in the world flying more than 
100,000 scheduled plane miles weekly 
were U. S. operators. 


CAB Circulates Stifter 
Nonsched Safety Rules 


New safety rules for nonscheduled 
air carriers designed to establish re- 
quirements for pilots, aircraft, opera- 
tion and maintenance as nearly equiva- 
lent to those fer scheduled carrier 
operations as conditions permit are 
proposed in a revision to Part 42 of the 
Civil Air Regulations which is being 
circulated. 

Industry comments on the proposed 
revisions are invited to be addressed to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Attention 
Safety Bureau, Washington 25, D. C., 
and should be received by Mar. 5. 

Tightening up of the regulations is 
attributed partly to the series of non- 
scheduled air carrier crashes which 
have been reported in recent months. 
But CAB points out that Part 42 was 
originally announced as subject to 
changes. 
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Feeders Renew Plea 
For More Mail Pay 


Increased mail rates established by 
CAB for the feederlines last October 
are failing to keep most of the short- 
haul operators out of the red, and 
urgent requests for upward adjustments 
again are being received by the Board. 

On Oct. 20, CAB set up a mail pay 

formula for seven feederlines which pro- 
vided a rate of 60 cents a plane mile 
for approximately the first six months 
of operation. ‘This rate drops to 55 
cents a plane mile during the following 
three months and declines 5 cents more 
each succeeding three-month period, 
until about 18 months from the in- 
auguration of service mail pay becomes 
35 cents a plane mile. 
P Losses Cited—Trans-Texas Airways, 
which started operations Oct. 11, states 
that the formula does not permit it to 
break even. 

TTA said passenger traffic is gaining, 
but not as rapidly as expected. Working 
capital has been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point, and public financing 
is dificult. “Individuals and banks have 
sidestepped their former commitments 
to us,” Trans-Texas declared. 

P Sliding Scale Sought—Trans-Texas 
asked_ for a sliding scale mail rate based 
on passenger load factors and similar to 
that in effect for Pioneer Air Lines. The 







































new feeder seeks at least 70 cents a 
plane mile mail pay at 10 percent pas- 
senger load factor, with the rate gradu- 
ated downward one-half cent a plane 
mile for each one percent increase in 
load factor. 

Meanwhile, Monarch Air Lines has 
requested CAB to extend its 60 cents a 
plane mile mail rate to cover approxi- 
mately the first year (instead of the first 
six months) of its operation. For the 
third six months beginning Jan. 1, 
1948, Monarch wants a 50 cents a plane 
mile rate based on the average course 
mileage flown instead of direct straight- 
line airport-to-airport mileages. 
> Problem Outlined—Monarch _ states 
that its ‘““circuity” mileage is very sub- 
stantial because of the mountainous ter- 
ritory which it serves. This, the carrier 
said, makes it impossible to get along 
on the same mail rate paid other feed- 
ers. MAL figures its actual mileage aver- 
ages 18 to 25 percent in excess of direct 
airport-to-airport mileage. 


Airline for Sale 

Aerovias ‘Nacionales del Ecuador 
(Andesa), based at Quito, reportedly 
has been offered at auction for failure 
to make an initial payment of $300,000 
on a debt of about $500,000 owed the 
government. ‘The carrier has been oper- 
ating Curtiss C-46 and Noorduyn Norse- 
man equipment. 
























































Model 342-Self-locking vernier con- 
trol for fine adjustment has threaded 
ony, et swivel end. Inner mem- 
er designed for both compression 
and tension loads. Also available with 
rigid control or rod for clevis end. 
Travel 314” or 5”. 
The smooth dependable performance 
and advanced design of Arens Flexible and Rigid 
Remote Controls affords the manufacturer the 
opportunity of improving his product wherever 
a remote control is required. Standard assemblies 
are available for most requirements. Special de- 
signs may be made for your particular problem. 


Arens in addition, manufactures a complete line of 
control accessories including heads, end fittings, 
mounting clamps, and the Arens Dura-Grom. 


Write today on business letterhead for ARENS catalog. 
ye Oe oe, ee Pe De me me Ok De an aE ae 
2250 S. Halsted Street + Chicago 8, III. 




















International Carriers 


Cancel REA Contracts 


Failure of Pan American Airways and 
at least six other U. S. and foreign car- 
riers to renew contracts which expired 
Mar. | has narrowed Railway Express 
Agency’s international air service. 

PAA said that it and the other over- 
seas carriers concerned have been un- 
able to execute new agreements with 
REA which conform to a resolution 
adopted last October by the Interna- 
tional Air ‘Transport Association. The 
IATA cargo-agency resolution set the 
commission for sale of international 
cargo transportation at a straight 5 per- 
cent. REA asked for a 5 percent com- 
mission with a one dollar minimum, 
Pan American declared. 

In the future, PAA will deal di- 
rectly with the shippers and with sales 
agents qualified under the IATA reso- 
lution. There are more than 150 such 
agents in the U. S. 

Joining PAA in canceling interna- 
tional cargo agreements with REA were 
American Overseas Airlines, Braniff Air- 
ways, Northwest Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Linea Aeropostal WVenezolana 
and Philippine Air Lines. Railway Ex- 
press will continue to provide through 
international air cargo service to the 
16 countries which are served by Aus- 
tralian National Airways, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, Colonial Airlines, 
Peruvian International Airways and 
TACA Airways. 


Challenger Names Duff 


Donald A. Duff, formerly associated 
with Continental Air Lines, Capital 
Airlines (PCA) and Northeast Airlines, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
board and managing director of Chal- 
lenger Airlines, Salt Lake City. 


TWA Traffic Up 


TWA this year experienced its best 
domestic January business in company 
history. Passenger revenue exceeded 
$3,500,000, nearly $1,500,000 above the 
previous all-time mark for the month. 
Record January volume in express and 
freight also was achieved. 











CAB SCHEDULE 


SCI erm me 





Mar. 3. Hearing in American Overseas 
Airlines mail rate case. (Docket 1666.) 

Mar. & Hearing on Mid-Continent’s ap- 
plication for alternate Kansas City-New 
Orleans Route. Postponed from Feb. 19. 
(Docket 1956.) 

Mar. 15. Hearing on additional service 
in Hawaiian Islands. (Docket 2390 et al.) 

Apr. 5. Hearing on Aerovias Nacionales 
de Colombia's Bogota-Barranquilla to New 
York Route case. (Docket 3249.) 

May 15. Hearing on Capital Airlines 
(PCA) mail rate case. (Docket 484.) 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS © OPPORTUNITIES ¢ PLANES ¢ EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 


60¢ a line, minimum 4 lines. To figure 
advance payment count 5 average words 
as a e. 

POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time indi- 
vidual salaried employment only), 2 
above rates. 


PROPOSALS 60¢ a line an insertion. 


INFORMATION 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices 
— 1 line additional in undisplayed 
ads. 

DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions 
of undisplayed ads (not including pro- 
posals). 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received Friday will appear in the issue mailed the following Friday subject to limitation of space available 


DISPLAYED RATE 


The advertising rate is $9.00 per inch for 
all advertising appearing on other than a 
contract basis. Contract rates quoted on 
request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7%, 
inch vertically on one column, 3 columns— 
30 inches—to a page. 











THE EMERSON 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NEEDS 


RADAR ENGINEERS: Pxperienced in 
the theory and design of electronic cir- 
cuits associated with automatic gun lay- 
ing radars. 


RADAR ENGINEER: Experienced in 
general theory and practice of complete 
radar gun laying systems to serve as de- 
sign coordinator. 


KADAR ENGINEER: Experienced in 
theory and design of radar R. F. Com- 
ponents and systems. Familiar with and 
able to apply associated mathematical 
concepts. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, ASSIST- 
ANT: Kecent graduate, with Army or 
Navy radar training, to do electronic 
circuit work. 


ENGINEERS, SERVO: Experienced in 
the theoretical analysis of servo sys- 
tems, design of servo system compo- 
nents, system compensation, network 
analysis, feedback amplifier design and 
simulation. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEER: Expe- 
rienced in the design of low-frequency 
electronic circuits, design and applica- 
tion of feedback amplifiers, regulated 
power supplies, D. C. amplifiers. 


STRESS ENGINEERS: 
minimum experience in 
analysis. 

PHYSICISTS: Experienced in the de- 
sign and analysis of feedback amplifiers 
and servomechanisms. Must have thor- 
ough background in mechanics. 


Three years 
aircraft stress 


Salary commensurate with experience. 


Write, giving complete information to 
W. N. Kennedy, Director of Personnel, 
The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 8100 
Florissant Ave., St. Louis 21, Mo. 














REPLIES (Bo@ No.): Address to ones nearest you 
NEW YORK: 830 W. 42nd St. (18) 
a Ht a 4 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
AN FRANOISOO: 68 Post St. sce 


POSITIONS WAN TED 











COMMERCIAL PILOT, all ratings except 

ATR. 1900 hours total helicopter experi- 
ence. 2 yrs. air line desires interim employ- 
ment. Next 3-5 months. Vicinity N.Y.C. pre- 
ferred. Anything in aviation considered. 
PW-3955, Aviation Week, 





hours 
CAA 


2675 accident-free 

as pilot; CAA certified mechanic. 
class 1 physical. Married. Two years col- 
lege; 2% years specialized aviation training. 
Commercial pilot, single, multi, land, flight 
instructor, instrument ratings. A&E mechanic. 
All ground instructor ratings. Parachute 
rigger. FCC radio-phone license. Air Trans- 
port Command veteran, $01 hrs. C54 trans- 
Pacific, some twin-engine transport time. One 
year flight instructor CPT, navy. 220 hours 
instrument: 73 actual, 93 link, 54 hood. 400 
hrs. night. Mature judgment. Successful pre- 
war selling, advertising business experience. 
Spartan graduate A&E, Airport Management 
courses, Desire job as pilot, salesman, airport 
manager or where qualifications can best be 
bn Ed W. Hamann, 1403 Rockford, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


PILOT-MECHANIC 
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TEST PILOT under 30 years of age 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT CORP. 











Aeronautical or mechanical engineer- 
ing degree essential. Previous flight 
test experience desirable but not re- 
quired. 





Must have recent Navy or Marine fly- 
ing experience on carrier-type aircraft. 


Write to Company Employment Office. 


Division of United Aircraft Corp. 


STRATFORD, CONN. 
A 








P. O. Box 516 


FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERS 


Several experienced flight test engineers required, who 
are capable of planning long range flight test ou guided 
missile program. Reply should state experience, educa- 
tion, salary desired, and date of availability. 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 











SEE US FOR 


‘A 





INSTRUMENTS 


NEW — USED — ALL TYP 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT my a PMENT COMPANY 
Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. | 


APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 


ES — SALES — REPAIR 


,N. Y. Garden City 8753 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Manager. x 





AIRCRAFT RADIO Sales 


enced in setting up distribution erving 


on nation wide basis for aircraft, radio and 
other aircraft items. Valuable contacts 
throughout industry. Capable of setting up 
merchandising policy, prepare technical pro- | 
motion, literature, advice and publicity. Legal 
training. Background: current sales manager 
of leading manufacturer. Good reason for 
desiring change qualified in every respect to 
head up your sales department. PW -4020, 


Aviation Week. 





EXPERIENCED PILOT, Airline 

Rating-experienced on all types 
have done extensive flight testing, instructing 
and weather fiying. Age 26, married, will 
travel anywhere if position as executive pilot 
with stable future. All replies will be an- 
swered, am available immediately. PW-4073, 
Aviation Week. 


Transport 
air planes, 





Experi- | 


FOR SALE 


Grumman Ww ‘Ndgeon 


| 


Excellent condition, purchased new July 1944 
airframe time 1350 hours, left engine 10 
hours since overhaul, right engine 215 hours 
since overhaul, metal propellers. For further 
details contact S. P. Gilley, Union Oil Com- 

| pany of California, 1134 Commerce Building, 
Hlouston, Texas. 


AERONAUTICS 


j Rising SUN scoot oF 
is 
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CUT COSTS! yOU NEED 
Ss! YOU NEED? 


BUY NOW FROM OUR PARTS 


ADAPTERS 














































sy Ole Galo) ts (Oleh y-V, [db aris (SAFETY 
OF DIFFERENT, NEW CLAMPS 
STANDARD = 
AIRCRAFT dl 
PARTS _— 











Here’s an opportunity for large users of aircraft parts in domestic 
° ° . ° e RECEPTACLES 

and foreign fields to cut costs on materials! And time is saved by RELAYS 
buying from one source of supply. Commercial Surplus Sales RIVETS 

. . SCREWS 
Company carries many thousands of different all new AN standard SOLENOIDS 
circraft parts, aircraft hardware, components and raw stocks at SPACERS 
“ ” ° : : SWITCHES 

less-than-new” prices. Immediate delivery on all materials! TEES 

ificati i i he righ TERMINALS 
General classifications and materials are listed on the right, but SC aeneenemenaens 
there are many additional items, components and raw stocks 
included in the complete stock list. Write for your copy today. 



















TURNBUCKLES 
UNIONS 
VALVES 
WASHERS 







RAW MATERIALS 


ALUMINUM 
ASBESTOS 
BRASS 

* COPPER 
FELT 

FIBRE 
MAGNESIUM 
PAPER 

RUBBER 

STEEL 

STAINLESS STEEL 
TAPE 

WEBBING 


















Bie ee 
WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 


FOR STOCK LIST. QUANTITY USERS ONLY! 








—— 
me «THE COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 


2401 FREDERICK AVE. - BALTIMORE 23, MD. 
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CAVU ) 


COME AND VISIT US 


We're distributors for Beechrafts, Ben- 
dix and ARC radios. Our Certified 
Beechcraft Service provides 100-hour 
inspections and general maintenance by 
factory-trained mechanics—and our in- 
stallation and service division is the 
finest in the east. COME AND VISIT US 
—or our Boston base at Bedford Airport. 





— tlantic TETERBORO 
=> viation AIRPORT 
vow TETERBORO, N. J 


PHONE: HASBROUCK HEIGHTS 8-1740 











NEW 


P&W 2000—1830 Parts 
Wright—3350 Parts & Cyl. Assys. 
R2000, 1830, 2800 Pliofilm Bags 
Wing & Tail Jacks. 2%2—25 Tons 
Sperry Gyro Parts 

Lodestar Airframe Parts 


WILLIAM MURRELL COMPANY 
5410 Princeton Street 
Oakland, California 








DOUGLAS C-54A 


One li d for p g service with 
Deluxe convers'on. Second in process of 
convers‘on for cargo or passenger service. 
Priced low for quick sale by owner. Con- 


tact 
CHARLES DAVIS 
Box 513 Kansas City, Missouri 











JU 
CAR 
3 


eeeeeee 
>mv 


FS-3965, Aviation Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
3,000 (appro.) 


Landing Strip Mats 


17” by 10’ 
FS-3453, Aviation Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 














LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 
Validity and Infringement Investigations and 
Opinions. Booklet and form “Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon request. Suite 
452, 815—15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 














Buying 
Good Used Equipment 


1; frequently the difference between 
having needed equipment or doing 
without it. 
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the 

surplus 

engine 

that is 
guaranteed 
around 

the 


world 


the 
steward-davis 
R-1830-92 
conversion 


$1795 f.o.b. 
Los Angeles 


# This fine engine is guaranteed for 
100-engine hours, or approximately 16,000 
miles; the flight distance around the world. 
Copies of engine warranty upon request. 


STEWARD-DAVIS « 13501 S. WESTERN 
GARDENA, CALIFORNIA « Cable STEDAV 
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EDITORIAL 
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James H. McGraw, founder of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., died Feb. 22, at the age of 87. His influence on 
business paper publishing was enormous. Until his ap- 
pearance the “trade paper” was usually an instrument of 
racketeering and blackmailing, in varying proportions. 

In aviation, surfeited with struggling periodicals, his 
precepts have special meaning in these days of carefully 
budgeted advertising allowances. 

His first thought was for the reader. He spurned self- 
seeking politicians and refused to align himself with 
powerful but unrepresentative cliques, for he knew they 
were artificial and unworthy of conscientious editorial 
support. 

For those in industry with courage to break away from 
routine and tradition, to seek new standards of quality 
and public service, he was a courageous, dependable ally. 

He was a practical idealist, with “high standards of 
dissatisfaction.” This healthy impatience for improve- 
ment was reflected in the quality of his publications. He 
had tremendous faith in industry’s ability to raise its 
standards and solve its own problems. His magazines 
became critical but constructive; reporters of the sig- 
nificant. ‘Technological developments, industrial trends, 
economic evolutions, interpreted by the best men he 
could obtain, comprised the news of his papers, long 
before “news magazines” appeared. He acknowledged 
no substitute for a publication of superior quality. 

Mr. McGraw once described independence of a publi- 
cation as first among ideals, “The determination of a 
journal to be its own master, to have no other guides for 
its opinions and policies but truth and the sound interests 
of the field it serves... . ‘Vhe publisher who stands fast, 
who protects the integrity of his reading pages, will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has kept faith 
with his conscience and his readers. . . . The right 
minded publisher holds that he has a covenant with his 
subscribers—a covenant to be honest with all and to do 
harm to no one who is pursuing an honest course.” 

His attitude toward the reader, whether employer or 
employe, should interest those who depend on _ the 
aviation press: 

“We as business publishers owe our primary responsi- 
bility to the business, to the industries and commerce of 
America. But eventually our accountability, as well as 
that of business itself, is to the whole American people. 
. .. It is important . . that the business press stand upon 
solid ground and fight without tiring for economic and 
governmental soundness . . . fer a system of checks and 
balances in business, in government, in the social system, 
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James H. McGraw Set the Standard 









so that no group or faction—net even business itself— 
will wield a tyrannical dominance.” 

And in an era when every phase of aviation is fighting 
to hold whatever gains it has made, tempted by short 
cuts and expediencies, James H. McGraw’s instructions 
to his editors on the American way of life are significant: 

“The business paper should stand for enlightened busi- 
ness policy—for fairness to the owners of business, to the 
employes and to the public. It should urge that business- 
men think rather of their responsibilities than of their 
rights. It should, above all, stand for the principle of 
individualism in American life, making the sole reserva- 
tion that that individualism shall not transgress the 
rights of others. . . . If today our people enjoy the high- 
est standards of living of any people . . . it is because of 
the stimulus afforded by the individual initiative and 
risk on which our business is founded.” 

Any McGraw-Hill magazine which lost ability to view 
its own industry in perspective was sure to bring down a 
sermon from “the old man.” He said once: 

“Of more importance possibly than the relation of the 
business press as a recorder and a clearinghouse of ideas 
is its professional relation to its industry or trade. The 
editors of the business press have the opportunity both 
to be a part of an industry and to stand on the sidelines 
looking cut over industry. They can see, because of 
their exceptional opportunities for investigation and 
association with leaders of their particular fields, the gen- 
eral trends of an industry. They can help and do help 
point out and chart the way of the industry, and they 
have a sense of responsibility toward the public which 
that particular industry may serve which is one of the 
fundamental values of the business paper. . . . The 
great journals of industry have been built on this con- 
ception of service... .” 

No business paper which seeks to make its living off 
its industry, rather than for its industry, can rise to 
respected leadership. No industry magazine which fails 
to criticize constructively and fairly can maintain its 
reader's confidence. No industry magazine which ties 
itself to a flattering minority, to obtain special favors, can 
long survive on such an unhealthy diet. 

All of these things James H. McGraw knew. His 
ability to express them exceeds ours. His thoughts repro- 
duced on this page may give our readers some clues to 
the kind of magazine Aviation Week strives to be 
—limited, of course, by the ever-present human frailties. 


—ROBERT H. WOOD 
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FOR SAFER NIGHT FLIGHT... 


Lgl WITH “LUCITE”’! 


These 
Planes 
Use 


“LUCITE" 


Temco “Swift” 


TO SOLVE the pilot’s bugaboo of confus- 
ing another plane’s lights with stars or 
glaring ground lights, the U. S. Navy is 
currently testing a new method of air- 
craft illumination: ‘‘contour lighting” 
with Du Pont ‘‘Lucite” acrylic resin. 


Streamlined strips of ‘‘Lucite” are 
attached to the wing tips and trailing 
edges of the tail assembly, replacing the 
present single points of light. The light 
from tiny lamps is transmitted by the 
strips, which in turn, because of the ex- 
cellent light transmission of ‘‘ Lucite,” 
glow and fully outline the contours of 
the plane. In addition, ‘‘Lucite’’ can be 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


molded or formed to extreme contours 
... yet is strong and durable. And it 
stands up to weather and sunlight with- 
out warping or yellowing. 


This is just one of the new develop- 
ments in aircraft parts which have been 
materially improved with Du Pont plas- 
tics. Aircraft manufacturers use ‘‘ Lucite”’ 
as standard equipment on all types of 
planes for windshields, enclosures, cabin 
windows, and instrument panels. Write 
for facts on ‘‘Lucite” and other Du Pont 
plastics that may be ofhelp to you. E.I.du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Department, Room 228, Arlington, N. J. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America” Mondays, 8 P.M. EST, NBC 


FOR VISION—’’ LUCITE’’ transmits over 90% of light 


rays Can be formed in one piece, eliminating ribs and 


blind spots. 


FOR SERVICE—“’LUCITE”’ stands up to the weather, hot 


or cold. Does not warp. In normal service, lasts for the life 
of the plane. “Lucite” is shatter-resistant, light in weight. Has 


good dimensional stability; resists vibration. 


FOR INSTALLATION—"LUCITE” is easy to install and 


care for. It costs even less, in medium and greater thick- 


nesses, than other plastics sometimes used. 


KtG. U.S. PaT.OF? 


Plastics 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 
ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


ENERAL ELECTRIC turbosuperchargers—the ‘“‘stilts” that permit 
higher altitude flights—have received their first commercial applica- 
tion on the Boeing Stratocruiser, latest in luxury airliners. This huge com- 
mercial aircraft is to be used by several of the major airlines for high speed, 
economical transcontinental and transoceanic flights. The use of the turbo- 
supercharger is expected to save up to 14 per cent in fuel consumption at 
cruising altitudes, which will result in a substantial decrease in operating 
cost and an increase in the range of the plane. 

As plans for new commercial planes and airlines get underway, the 
research, design and manufacture of equipment for them are being carried 
on in G.E.’s aircraft engineering laboratory where complete systems can 
be tested. From lighting and ignition systems to jet engines and turbo- 
superchargers, General Electric is prepared to handle your aircraft equip- 
ment needs. For more information and any recommendations you desire, 
get in touch with your nearest G-E office or write us. Apparatus Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





